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ANY perſons of learning have 

_ endeavoured \ to overturn the 
common prejudice of the force of 
imagination in pregnant women. 
Among others, Doctor Blondel has, 
wrote on this ſubject, but not in a 
manner likely to inſtruct or convince 
the fair ſex. His treatiſe wants the 
method and ſimplicity neceflary to 
conduct ſtep by ep, e a knowledge 
of phylics, perſons whom we muſt 
ſuppoſe but very little initiated in the 
principles of this ſcience : beſides, he 
denies, or conceals, almoſt all the fats 
which ſeem to authorize this opinion, 
Theſe facts do not depend on the 
force of i imagination; but they for the 
moſt part, are indifputable, and they 
always ſtrengthen this prejudice, till 
their true cauſe is aſcertained. The 
| memoirs 
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memoirs py, the Rag 2 of 
Sciences, contain many diſſertations on 
this ſubject, worthy of their learned 
authors; but as they always ſuppoſe 
certain principles, with which phy- 
ſicians only are acquainted, they ſeem 


: to be very ill calculated to inform 


thoſe who are entirely ignorant of 


theſe principles. The ladies will, I 


hope, forgive me, if Irank them in this 
claſs. Philoſophical works, deſigned 
for their inſtruction, ſuch as the 
queſtion J propoſe to examine here, 


fhould be treated differently from ih 


diſſertation. | - 
A work of this kind, (eder for 
their inſpection, is the more difficult | 


to execute, as it is neceſſary to reunite 


phyſical and anatomical knowledge ; 
to eſtabliſh principles with fimpli- 


city,” to connect together their con- 


ſegquences with a ſcrupulous exactneſs, 
and attach the mind to abſtract ob- 
jects, by rendering them intelligible 
and pleaſing by the manner of treating 
: them, 1 flatter myſelf that theſe 
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letters, in which all theſe ern" w 
are united, will produce an happy _ 
effect, as they have already rooted 
out this prejudice in the minds of 
ſeveral ladies to whom they have been 
already communicated by the author. 
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OUR 8 that every 
prejudice ſhould not be regarded 

equally alike, is juſt, and, I ac- 

| knowledge my error in confounding the 
force of i imagination in pregnant women, 
with a thouſand other prejudices, which 
e ridiculous at firſt. ſight, The 
""W--— Eaſtern 


| ka 
[|] _ Paſtern nations, perſwaded of the poſſi- 
' bility of bewitching children and lying- 
|| in women, think to preſerve them from 
| witchcraft by hanging pieces of money, 
and coloured glaſs, over the childrens 
|| foreheads, and putting a clove of garlick 
=” - amongſt the jewels, which lying-in-women 
4 wear on their heads. The leaſt ſhadow of 
common ſenſe, is ſufficient to convince 
i us, that this prejudice is entirely deſtitute 
of reaſon. But it is not the ſame with 
reſpe& to the force of imagination in 
pregnant women. Credulity in this caſe 
J ſeems founded on experience, and to 
4 avoid this miſtake it is abſolutely neceſſary 
! | to poſſeſs ſome advantages of education, 
| which it 1s not in the power of every one 
to acquire. Yet notwithſtanding the nu- 
merous advocates for this prepoſſeſſion, 
it ought to be regarded as a prejudice of 
the worſt conſequence, ſince it affects 
1 the fair ſex, during their pregnancy: 
fi ; _ uneaſy, and alarmed at the leaſt accident, 
. they loſe their chearfulnefs, peace of mind, 
and repoſe. The blood is vitiated, be- 
j comes prejudicial to the infant, and thro' 
the fear of imaginary misfortunes they 
ſuffer real ones. The good of mankind 
in general, and the intereſt of the ladies 
in particular require this prejudice to be 
5 publickly 
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publickly expoſed and refuted: and 1 
ſhould, madam, with the greateſt pleaſure, 
give you my opinion on this ſubjec̃t, did I 
not think it an improper ſubject for a lite- 
rary correſpondence with a lady, but ſince 
you inſiſt on my acquainting you with 
the reaſons which have induced me to 
adopt an opinion that to you appears 
fingular, permit me to remind you, of 
the converſation which gave occaſion to 
your letter. 1 ; A 
I afferted that pregnant women could 
not mark the infant in the womb, with 
the figure of thoſe things which parti> 
cularly affected them, or they longed for, 
becauſe the mother cannot communicate 
her ideas, her apprehenſions, or fears, to 
the infant, and that even if this com- 
munication was poſſible, and the infant 
ſenſible of the mother's paſſions, yet the 
child could not experience any other 
effects therefrom, than thoſe which the 
mother herſelf experienced, and ſince 
there never was an inſtance of the mother's 
being marked herſelf with the fi; of 
what ſhe longed for, or was particularly 
affected by, it was equally impoſſible for 
the child to be marked with thoſe objects. 
All the external marks which have been 
ridiculouſly aſcribed to the force of ima- 
AAS B 2 ginatian, N 
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ſame principles, and the one cannot with 


gination, are the conſequences of the 
mechaniſm, which fecundates the egg, 
that incloſes the firſt rudiments of the 
infant. The laws of this mechaniſm, 


| analogous in animals and plants, pro- 


duce in both the ſame effects. If we 
ſee warts and blemiſhes in the bodies of 
children, if ſome are born with hands 


like a gooſe's foot, if two children are 


entirely or in part united together, if a 


child comes into the world with ſuperflu- 


ous parts, or wants an arm, an hand, or 


even an head; the vegetable creation has 


likewiſe warts and blemiſhes ; the branches 
of trees unite together, and being in- 
cloſed in the ſame bark, form but one 
How z Other branches are entirely effaced. 
This variety in plants cannot be aſcribed 
to the force of imagination. Nature is 


the ſame in all her productions. Every 


2 


thing is fruitful, is nouriſhed, and grows 
in the ſame uniform manner; there is no 
difference between the animal and vege- 
table creation in the ordinary courſe of 


nature. Accidents ſnould therefore be 


referred to one common cauſe. The 
blemiſhes which affect the bodies of 


children, and the ſame deformities ob- 


ſerved in plants, muſt depend on the 
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the leaſt ſhew of reaſon; be attributed to 
the force of imagination, ſince the force 
of imagination cannot poffibly _ the 
cauſe of the other. 

I ſhall confine myſelf, madam, t to theſe 
general heads, a more particular enquiry 
would lead me into reaſonings of too 
ſerious a nature, it would even require 
ſome knowledge of anatomy; *tis true, 
a very flight acquaintance with anatomy 
would ſuffice, it is ſufficient to know 
that the arteries and veins are the canals 
thro' which the blood circulates; that 
the arteries receive the blood from the 
heart, and diſtribute it to every part 
of the body, from whence it is return- 
ed back to the heart by the veins. 
Thar the nerves are ſtrings which take 
their origin from the brain, and being 
ramified, are ſpread over the whole ſur- 
face of the body; that theſe nervous 
filaments contain a fluid ſeparated from 

the blood, in the brain, ſo ſpirituous and 
ſubtle, as to have obtained the name of 
animal ſpirits; laſtly, that theſe nerves are 
the principal organs of ſenſation. Theſe 
names of arteries, veins, and nerves, are 
too common for you to be ignorant of 
them, and a very little application would 
give you a ſufficient knowledge of their 
uſe for the preſent occaſion. How 


6 nnn 

madam, I aſſure you once more it is with 
the greateſt reluctance, that I can reſolve 
to make this the ſubject of our cor - 


J 


I am madam, &c. 
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7 be neceſſity of being acquainted with the 
mechaniſm by which external objects affect 
our ſenſes, to form a right judgment on the 


Force of imagination in Pregnant women, 
This mechaniſm explained. * 


* 


ER MIT me, madam, to complain 
of the injuſtice of your ſuſpicions, 


I am far from imagining a lady incapable 


of- philoſophical reaſonings; and I enter» 
tain no unfavourable ideas of the fair ſex 

from their uſual employments; I am 
ſenſible, if they take diverſions which 
appear trifling, it 1s our fault alone, they 


uſe the only reſources againſt idleneſs, | 


which our vanity, or at. Jeaſt our 

caution in denying them the ſtudy of the 
ſciences, has left them. How abſurd to 
think thoſe ſtudies improper for them? 


the fair ſex poſſeſs a delicacy of under- 


* eee to the men; a lively 
imagination 
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imagination capable of inveſtigating firſt 
cauſes, and * — 1 — 
concluſions. e you | 
madam, I might —__ ſay more, I 
know the education you have received, 
and the advantages you have been 


enough to reap from it. Can 1 then have 


any fear of your not underſtanding my 
arguments? no madam, I am only afraid, 
that a ſubje& abſtruſe-in itſelf, ſhould 
become tireſome in paſſing thro* my hands 
but at laſt, you infiſt on being obeyed, 
your pregnancy, your apprehenlions, 
your commands leave me no excuſe; I 
ſhall therefore firſt of all give you an 
idea of the nature of the ſoul, and the 
manner by which it perceives external 
objects, and explain how it produces in 
our bodies the different movements, de- 
pendant on its will. With reſpe& to the 
nature of the foul you know as much as 
the greateſt philoſopher. It is a ſpirit, 
1mmaterial, has nothing which reſembles 
matter, without ſhape, cannot be ſeen, 
nor felt, yet it is united to the body by 
the Pour of the ſupreme being; and in 
conſequence of this union, and the effects 
produced in our organs of ſenſe, the 
foul thinks, and the body, moves accor- - 
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din; — to the different inclinations of the 
dependant on its will. 
Tho we cannot comprehend the 
= eflence of the ſoul, nor the laws by which 
it is united to the body, yet we can at 
leaſt diſcover, which parts are the organs 
of ſenſation, the connexion between theſe 
parts and external objects, and laſtly, what 
impreſſions theſe objects make on them: 
we ſhall purſue this enquiry in one of our 
ſenſes only, becauſe, according as we fix 
our ideas to one ſingle point, they become 
more fimple and intelligible. An external 
object, for inſtance a flower, preſents 
itſelf to your view, the ſoul perceives it, 
and acquires an idea of it. By what me- 
chaniſm is this ſenſation brought about. 
Tis thus, there isa very ſubtle fluid, which 
you cannot perceive, between the flower 
and youreye, whichis in continual motion, 
and ftriking againſt the ſurfaces of all 
- bodies; is reflected by them. A part of 
this fluid reflected by the ſurface of the 
flower, meets your eye, and makes an 
impreſſion on the nerve whoſe expanded 
| filaments form a kind 'of lace work at 
the bottom of the eye, which is called 
Tj rhe retina; theſe nervous filaments, as 
has already been remarked, are filled 
With a ſubtle fluid, The matter reflec- 


ted 
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ted by the flower when it Nl theſe 
filaments muſt neceſſarily compreſs them, 
and it certainly canhot compreſs them 
without leſſening the diameter of the 
tubes which contain the animal ſpirits, 
the conſequence of this muſt be, that the 

animal ſpirits running back towards the 
other extremity of the nerve, eſcape thro? 
the outlet, and if they meet in their 
paſſage any nervous fibres, they irritate, 
and make them vibrate, and in con- 
| ſequence of this laſt vibration of the 
fibres of the brain, the ſoul is affected, is 
ſenſible of the object, and -acquires an 
idea of it; this is the whole of what 
_ paſſes in the brain with reſpect to viſion ; 
for what has been obſerved of the flower, 5 
may be applied to any other viſible 
object: there is always a fluid reflected, 
which makes a compreſſion on the nervous 
filaments of the retina, and the animal 
ſpirits returning towards the brain irritate 
the nervous Gbres, they meet with in 
their paſſage; but all objects do not make 
the ſame impreſſion, this ſubtle matter is 
reflected variouſſy according to the differ- 
ent ſurfaces of objects. Their ſize, ſnape 
and colour modify it differently, and being 

differently reflected, it affects different 
filaments of the retina, and compreſſes 


them 
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them with more or leſs force, or com- 
preſſes a ſmaller or greater number of 
them; whence it happens that the animal 
ſpirits which are returning towards the 
brain by different nervous filaments, meet 
in their paſſage, and vibrate, different fibres 
of the brain, in the ſame manner as the 
jacks of an harpſicord, which ſtrike 
different ſtrings, according as you touch 
different keys. Tis thus the ſoul diſ- 
tinguiſnes one object from another, and 
never miſtakes, for every different object 
makes its particular impreſſion on the 
brain, and this impreſſion can never be 
renewed but on account of the ſame ob- 
ject, or ſome other which exactly reſem- 
2 dies it. | 

| "Tis by this mechaniſm the ſoul per- 
ceives every object which ſurrounds us, 
and tho* the neceſſity of knowing them 
under different circumſtances, has required 
different organs of ſenſe in the human 
body, to receive the different impreſſions, | 
yet all theſe impreſſions terminate in an 
irritation of the nervous fibres of the 
brain. Sonorous bodies cauſe a vibra- 
tion of the air; this air, whilſt in motion, 
ſtrikes the drum of the ear, and by the 
peculiar mechaniſm of the internal ſtruc- 


ture of the organs of hearing, the 2 
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of the ear are compreſt, and the ſame 
phœnomena are the conſequences, as 
we obſerved when treating of viſſon. 
*Tis the ſame with ſmelling ; the odo- 
rous particles which exhale from bodies 
of a ſtrong ſcent, are carried by the air 
to a very delicate membrane, which lines 
the inſide of the noſe: the nervous fila- 
ments which are ſpread over this mem- 
| brane, are hereby compreſt, and by the 
reflux of the animal ſpirits, and the irrita- 
tion of the fibres of the brain, the ſoul 
poſſeſſes the idea of ſmell. It is entirely 
uſeleſs to run over the other ſenſes, ſince. 
the ſame mechaniſm prevails in all. The 
external impreſſion of thoſe bodies which 
are the objects of our ſenſes, terminate 
always in an irritation of the fibres of 
the brain. | 4 
I fear madam, you will complain of 
the length of this letter, but to prepare 
you for a candid examination of the force 
of imagination, it was neceſſary you 
ſhould be acquainted with the mechaniſm 
which excites ideas in us, at the preſence 
of an object. This muſt be the ſame in 
the mother and the child likewiſe ; whe- 
ther this aſſertion holds good, I leave to 
— own judgment to determine. 1 
have avoided entering into a diſcuſſion of 


_ 
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any particular ſyſtem, ſince the learned 
are agreed that external objects make an 
impreſſion on our eyes, by the means of a 
ſubtle matter which fills the ſpace between 
our eyes and the object, and that this 
impreſſion terminates in an irritation of 
the fibres of the brain. The difference 
of their ſyſtems conſiſts only in the man- 
ner in which this impreſſion is communi- 
cated from the eye to the brain, whether 


it is by the vibration of the nervous fibres 


of the retina, which are ſpread over the 


bottom of the eye, or rather by the reflux 
of the animal ſpirits; theſe queſtions might 


have embarraſſed you a great deal, and 


would have been entirely uſeleſs, ſince 


whatever ſyſtem you embrace, the con- 
ſequences are the ſame in them all. My 
intention is to explain this ſubject in 
the moſt ſimple and intelligible manner, 
for which reaſon J have carefully avoided 
technical terms, and an exact account 


of optics; for to ſay the truth, madam, 
were you acquainted with the moſt intri- 


cate points in optics, you would not 
be advanced a ſingle ſtep further, towards 


the end of your preſent enquiry. 


I am, &c. 
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The cauſe of thoſe rapid impreſſions | which 


external objefts ſometimes occaſion in the 
foul. The reaſon why our ideas and taſtes 
vary concerning the ſame object. 


Agree with you, madam, that rea- 
ſonings which have no connexion with 
ſenſible objects, ſtrike our imagination 
but very little, at firſt; one mult be ac- 
cuſtomed to this way of arguing, before 
it is poſſible to make one's ſelf maſter of 
their whole force; I am unwilling you 
ſhould find my letters too ſerious, and 
ſince your harpſichord has without fa- 
tiguing you, made you ſenſible of what 
I have already had the honour of ex- 
plaining to you; let us follow the com- 
E and thereby not only fix the 


nowledge you have acquired, but pro- 


cure you ſome further inſight into the 
ſubject before us. 1 858 * 
You know, madam, that you can either 
form a ſimple ſound, or make compleat 
harmony with your harpſichord; in the 
ſame manner an object can excite in 
us a ſingle or a compound. idea. In 
either cale, it happens that one ſingle 
WE. 5 ſtring 
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ſtring only was ſtruck, or that many 
were put into motion at the ſame time; 
the ſame mechaniſm rakes place in the 
eye, as the harpſichord. Pleaſe to recol- 
le&.that the nervous fibres, which ap- 
plied cloſe to one another, ſpread over 
the bottom of the eye, I have already 
acquainted you, are called the retina; 
theſe, with your permiſſion, I ſhall call 
the ocular keys. The matter reflec- 
ted from objects, may affect only one 
of theſe fibres, the fame as you can 
| ſtrike one fingle key of the harpſichord 
only, hence can happen but the vibration 
of one fingle ſtring, either in the brain 
or harpſichord ; but juft as the hand can 
touch at the ſame time, ſeveral keys of 
the harpſichord, ſo the reflected matter 
of objects can have the ſame effect on the 
ocular keys. The vibration of ſeveral 
chords of the brain produces compound 
ideas, in the ſame manner as harmony 1s 
compoſed of a great many ſounds. Bur 
whether the ideas are ſimple or com- 
>und, as it is neceffary to repeat the 
fame ſounds, to ftrike the ſame keys of 
the harpſichord, fo, to renew the fame 
ideas, it is neceſſary to repeat the vibra- 
tion of the ſame fibres of the brain, which 
at firſt excited thoſe ideas, The vibration 


f 
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of every other ſtring would neither pro- 
duce the ſame found, or the ſame idea. I 
fatter myſelf J have explained this ſuffici- 
ently, therefore I ſhall proceed to the ex- 
amination of other objects more intereſt- 
ing. We judge at firſt ſight, if an object 
pleaſes or diſpleaſes us. On what does 
this depend ? by what rule do we deter- 
mine? I do not ſpeak of thoſe actions 
which reaſon alone examines, conſiders, 
and determines upon ; I mean thoſe in- 
ſtantaneous ones, where, without time to 
conſider, we are affected by the object fo. 
quickly as to appear entirely mechanical; 
I believe it is ſo in fact; our neceſſities 
have perhaps required that we ſhould not 
always be obliged to reaſon; i 

I imagine madam, that nature has pro- 
vided for this cafe, by eſtabliſhing in the 
organs of ſenſe, and conſequently in the 
chords of the brain, rules of harmony 


and diſcord. By this means, an object 


whoſe impreſſion makes a perfect con- 
cord on the ocular keys, pleaſes the ſoul. 
An object whoſe impreſſion forms a diſ- 
cord, 1s diſagreeable; hence the different 
degrees of impreſſion, which makes ob- 
jects agreeable or diſpleaſing, a variety 
infinitely greater than can poſſibly reſult 
from the different combinations of the 
harpſichord, This rule, you will ſay, 

3” madam, 
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madam, varies in every body. No, 
the rule is invariably the ſame; but, 
according to the difference of the oc- 
cular keys, and chords of the brain, 
an impreſſion which in ſome perſons 
makes a perfect concord, will make 
in others a diſcord. Tis the fault of 
the inſtrument, the variety of the or- 
gans only can vary our perceptions and 
taſtes; mankind finds every thing good, 
uſeful, and agreeable, which forms a 
perfect concord on the ſenſes; this is the 
regulation. But every thing which forms 
a concord in one perſon, does not pro- 
duce it in another. Hence appears the 
difference of the organs of ſenſe, without 
which we ſhould be at a loſs to account 
for thoſe changes which every thing about 
us produces in our bodies. We know by 
experience, that a violent fever reverſes 
our ideas, and cauſes us to diſlike thoſe 
very things which in a ſtate of health 
we were molt fond of. Our mind is 
nevertheleſs the ſame, but the ocular 
keys being put out of order, are become 
incapable of thoſe agreeable ſenſations 
which are natural to them; and when 
vibrated, form diſcords only. Betwixt 
this exceſs, and their natural ſtate, there 
is a middle one to which we do not ſuffi- 
ciently attend; I have ſeen people endea- 

| | vour 
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vour to find out the cauſe of a perſon? . 
bad temper, and deſirous of gueſſing 
what the perſon himſelf was ignorant of. 
This cauſe perhaps depended on ſome 
ſmall change of the air. You ought not, 
Madam, to think this extraordinary ; the 
air makes a ſtrong compreſſion on our 
bodies; an animal placed in the exhauſt- 
ed receiver of an, air pump, ſwells, and 
ſoon dies. The air undergoes many 
changes which cauſe an alteration in its 
weight, we do not externally know this 
difference, but it is nevertheleſs certain that 
our circumference varies proportionably 
to the ſtate of the air, our veſſels are more 
or leſs dilated, the circulation of the blood 
is more or leſs quick, and all theſe varia- 
tions influence the organs of ſenſe, and 
neceſſarily cauſe a difference in our per- 

ceptions and taſtes; fortunately theſe 
changes are not ſenſible to a particular 
degree, in every body, but they really 
exiſt, and it is eaſy to convince yourſelf 
of it by your own experience, What 
has been already ſaid appears to me, to prove 
that every thing which excites in us an 
idea, makes an impreſſion on vs, different 
from that of every other object, and that 
it is impoſſible to renew an idea, without 

a repetition of the impreſſion, which firſt 

C excited 
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excited that idea. That we are not all 
ſubject to the ſame paſſions, becauſe the 
organs of ſenſe are differently diſpoſed in 
different perſons, and that the leaſt change 
which happens in thoſe organs, is ſuffi- 
cient to vary our paſſions. And that the 
ſame object cannotexcite the ſame effect in 
two different perſons, unleſs the organs of 
ſenſe are exactly formed alike in them 
both, and receive exactly the ſame im- 
Preſſion. 

To communicate the ideas and paſſions 
of the mother, to the child in her womb, 
it is indiſpenſably neceſſary that the ani- 
mal ſpirits, which with a certain determi- 
nation received from the external object, 
have put in motion a fibre or fibres of the 
mother's brain, and excited an idea in 
her, ſhould paſs with the ſame determina- 
tion to the brain of the child, and pur in 
motion the fibres, exactly in the ſame 
manner as excited the idea in the mother; 
and alſo an exact conformity of the organs | 
of ſenſe mult exiſt in them both. Whe- 
ther theſe circumſtances take place or not, 
I purpoſe to conſider in my future leren 


am, &e. 
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The animal ſpirits loſe the determination they 
received in the organs of ſenſe, when they 
are ſent from the brain towards different 
parts of the body. The manner in which 

memory is excited. | 1 


NH E difference between the firm- 
neſs of the brain of the mother, 

and the weakneſs of the brain of the 
infant in the womb, convinces ' you 

madam, that the mother cannot com- 
municate to her child thoſe longings 
which affect her. But this madam, is 
allowing too much, the advocates for the 
force of Imagination will tell you that 
the weakneſs of the child renders it indeed 
ſuſceptible of a leſs lively impreſſion, 
but that in proportion, the effect will be 
the ſame in both. A ſpinnet does not 
give ſo loud a tone as an harpſichord, 
but it gives a tone of the ſame kind. 
To decide this madam, recollect that to 
excite an idea in the ſoul of the mother, 
the animal ſpirits muſt vibrate a fibre of 
the brain; to excite this ſame idea in the 
ſoul of the infant, theſe ſame ſpirits 
which excited the idea in the mother muſt 


. 
paſs with the ſame determination to the 
brain of the child, and there vibrate a 
fibre of the ſame kind. with that, which 
excited the idea of the object in the 
Oo | 
But do the animal ſpirits which return- 
ing back to the brain ſtimulate its fibres, 
receive from external objects a determina- 
tion unchangeable even when they are 
ſent from the brain to different parts of 
the body? this is the deciſive circum- 
ſtance. What kind of impreſſion, then, 
do external objects make on the animal 
ſpirits ? I have obſerved that the nervous 
filament, which contains this fluid, being 
compreſt, the ſpirits return back towards 
the brain. I ſee nothing more in this than 
the common progreſſive motion of a fluid. 
In conſequence of a leſs or greater 
preſſure, the reflux of the ſpirits will be 
more or leſs rapid, but always in a 
ſtraight line, and if with this uniformity 
of motion, they excite different ideas, 
the reaſon is, that external objects com- 
preſſing different fibres of the optic nerve 
put into motion different columns of the 
animal ſpirits, each of theſe columns 
aſſing into the interior parts of the brain 
by the different points whence theſe ner- 
vous fibres take their origin, meets with, 
M4 ; and 
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and ſtimulates different fibres of the 


brain, and excites in the ſoul different 


ideas. 
This motion excited by external objects 


in the animal ſpirits is very eaſily changed, 


ſach is the nature of all fluids, ſuſceptible 
of every motion, that they no longer 


keep the ſame impreſſion, when the 


acting principle ceaſes, or any obſtacle 
preſents itlelf, the air iſſuing from the 
pipe of an organ with a determinate mo- 
tion, forms different tones which affect 
our organs of hearing, but when this air 
is mixed with the circumbient air, it loſes - 
its motion, and no longer retains the tone 
t poſſeſt; thus the animal ſpirits, which 


have irritated a fibre of the _— mixing 


with the other ſpirits, loſe entirely the 
firſt determination they received from 
external objects, and poſſeſs no other 
than the motion common to the reſt of the 
animal ſpirits. 

But if this W which ex- 


ternal objects impreſs on the animal ſpirits, 


could ſubſiſt in the brain, ic muſt undergo 
a Change, when in conſequence of our 
will, the animal ſpirits are ſent from the 
brain to different parts of the body, they 
are not only conveyed there by a motion 


' Oppoſite to that by which in the organs 
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of ſenſe, they return towards the brain, 


bur they are alſo mixed and blended to- 


gether with the blood, in the parts deſ- 
tined to motion; *tis in this the action of 


the ſoul on the body conſiſts, the ſoul 


wills, and the body moves, that is to 
ſay, in conſequence of a law eſtabliſhed 


by the ſupreme being, the animal ſpirits 
_ fubſervient to the pleaſure of the ſoul, 
infinuate themſelves into the fineſt re- 
ceſſes of the fleſhy fibres, which are called 
muſcles, and are the organs of motion, 


there mixing with the arterial blood, 


they occaſion a contraction of the muſ- 
cular fibres, in conſequence of which 
the part is moved, to which the muſcle is 
attached. 8 

In this operation, a great part of the 
animal ſpirits efcape from the body, and 


are diſfipated, whence proceeds the wear- 


ineſs and weakneſs which follow violent 


exerciſe ; the remainder of the animal 


ſpirits is mixed intimately with the blood, 
paſſes into the veins, and is returned by 
the uſual courſe of the circulation, then 


_ 


the animal ſpirits form one common maſs 


with the other parts of the blood, and 


poſſeſs no other motion, but what is 
common to the blood itſelf; Can it be 


fuppoted, that after theſe different mo- 


tions, 75 


— 


tions, and mixtures, the animal ſpirits 
keep the ſame determination they received 
from the organs of ſenſe ? 
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But it may be odjected, that if thia 


determination by which the animal ſpirits 
excite in us ideas, cannot ſubſiſt, by hat 
means are we furniſhed with ideas when 


our memory recalls the idea of the ſame 


objects tho abſent. I anſwer, memory _ 
1s nothing | e return of an idea al- 


ready cohceived,. an object has occafioned 
a vibration of a fibre of the brain, the 
renewal of this idea depends on the return 
of this ſame vibration, but it is not ne- 


ceſſary that this ſecond vibration ſhould 


be occaſioned by the ſame animal ſpitits 
which produced it the firſt time : by what- 


ever animal ſpirits the vibration is renewed, 
the idea will be renewedlikewiſe: when loſt 
in thought we divert our attention entirely 


from external objects, the animal ſpirits 


collected in the brain are carried in- 
differently to all the nervous fibres, and 
putting them in motion, awaken in us 
the idea of a great many objecks; tis in 


this ſenſe it may be ſaid, that whether 
_ aſleep of awake the ſoul always thinks, 
fince the animal ſpirits are in comtinual 
motion, and by this motion alwsys irritate 
ſome fibres of the brain. But conſider 
TT C4 madam, 
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madam, that from this motion there 
never reſults any ſenſible idea but what 
exiſted before in our mind. Every new 
idea ſuppoſes an object preſent to the 
organs of ſenſe; this propoſition is the 
more certain, ſince to repreſent the figure 

of an object we have never ſeen, we 
unite together the idea of a great many 
known objects, and if in our dreams we 
perceive images which never exiſted but 
in our Imagination, of whatever kind 
. theſe monſtrous ideas are, they are no 
_ otherwiſe ſo but from the oddity of their 
conjunction, all the parts which compoſe 
them, take their origin from a real object, 
and from an idea true in its principle. 
Whatever I have ſaid hitherto madam, 
on your ideas, and paſſions, regards only 
theſe ideas which external objects excite 
in us, and the pafſtions which ſpring from 
the ſame objects. If the force of Ima- 
gination in the mother can mark the 
child in her womb with ſome external 

- blemiſh, in conſequence of an idea con- 
. ceived by, her, or of ſome paſſion by 
- which ſhe is affected, it can never happen 
on account of ſpiritual objects, I have 

therefore thought it moſt proper to con- 

fine myſelf to ſenſible objects, and you 
muſt refer to this head thoſe general 

ST expreſſions 
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expreſſions which ſeem to comprehend 
every thing that can be the object of our 
ideas. Tis by facts confined to corporeal 
objects that we ought to examine the 

force of Imagination in pregnant women. 
I ſhall not conceal from you madam, that 
Mallebranche a French philoſopher has 
maintained this communication of ideas 
betwixt the mother and infant in her 
womb. You may ſee it in his treatiſe 
entitled, an enquiry after truth: I ſhall 
take the liberty to ſend it you, and beg 
you will read it, you will meet with there 
every thing which can be ſaid in favour 
of the force of Imagination. If after- 
wards I ſhall be happy enough to convince 


you of the abſurdity of this opinion, you 


will more readily forgive yourſelf for 
having been in an error, when you reflect 
that this great man was miſlaken in the 
%%% +: 4. 
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Mallebranche's fyſtem of the Communication 
of ideas between the mother and the infant 
in her womb examined. BE 


THINK with you madam, that 
Mallebranche offers his opinion in a 
very enſnaring manner. His reaſonings 
appear demonſtrations to perſons pre- 
lleſſed in favour of the force of Ima- 
gination in pregnant women, perhaps 
leſs would have done; tho' mankind in 
general love truth, the greateſt part attach 
themſelves to the appearance of truth 
only, their fluggiſn minds reject every 
thing which could conduct them farther, 
and ſubmit readily to thoſe opinions, 
which flatter their errors, and diſpenſe with 
the trouble it would coſt them to get rid 
of them. Judge from this madam, what 
an impreſſion the authority of this philo- 
ſopher muſt have on prejudiced minds. 
Let us not, however, ſuffer ourſelves to be 
hurried away by the tor kent, let us 
allow the genius and learning of Malle- 
branche all the reſpe& which is due to 
them, and acknowledge with gratitude, 
that he has releaſed metaphyſics from 
| the 
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the obſcurity and jargon of the ſchools, 
but at the ſame time that we follow his 
precepts and examples, let us conſider 
truth, and ſubmit to that alone. To 
prove the force of Imagination, Malle- 
branche ſaw the neceſſity of allowing a 
communication of ideas and paſſions, 
between the mother and child : children 
in the womb, ſays this learned man, muſt 
ſee and think as the mother does, becauſe 
ſince the look of a paſſionate man makes 
an impreſſion on thoſe who behold him, 
it ſeems reaſonable to imagine that mo- 
thers are capable of communicating to 
their children the ſame ſentiments which 
they feel, and the ſame paſſions by which 
they are agitated. | 

How extenſive is this principle, madam; 
the infant in the mother's womb is then 
ſenſible of hope, fear, hatred, love, 
deſires, &c. participates of the overflowings 
of the heart, gives way to theſe conſe- 
quences, abandons itſelf to paſſion, are 
ſurely ſufficient to induce us to reject 
the principle from which they take their 
_ riſe. Take notice madam, that this author 
compares two caſes together which are 
not in the leaſt alike; ſpeaking of the 
ties which attach mankind to one another, 
and of the connexion betwixt a 

i and 
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and child, he miſapplies the term Union, 
How different is this union; our wants, 
our deſires, our paſſions, unite us to the 


reſt of mankind, hence proceeds our 
propenſity to imitate them, and to make 


Pi pains or pleaſures our own, Their 


oks, the ſtate of their countenance ex- 
preſs their thoughts, we know theſe 
thoughts, compare them together, and 
by a train of reaſoning, participate thoſe 
paſſions which affect chem; ſuch is the 


union of mankind with one another: of 


what kind is the union betwixt the mother 
and child? an union entirely corporeal, 


in which the ſoul has not the leaſt ſhare, 
The child wrapped up in ſeveral mem- 


branes, is confined in it's mothers womb, 
and is held there only by a long ſtring, 
compoſed of ſanguincous and lymphatic 
veſſels, called the mumbilical chord, at- 
tached by one end, to the mothers womb 


to eſtabliſh a eee ee betwixt them; 


can it then be ſuppoſed the child can 
perceive its mother, or be attentive to 
the motions which her paſſions impreſs 
on her countenance? by what means then 
can ſhe communicate her thoughts to her 
child; no nerve. paſſes from the mother 
to the child, it is only united to her by 
the ſanguineous vellejs: 'tis then by th-le 
| | vellels 
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veſſels only that ſhe can communicate 
her ideas, ſuppoſing this to be true let us 
make an application of the L we 
have eſtabliſned. | 

The mother ſees a bunch of grapes, the 
ſubtile matter reffected from the ſurface 
of the grapes compreſſes the nervous 
fibres which are ſpread over the bottom 
of the eye, the animal ſpirits flow back 
towards the brain, irritate there one of 
the netvous filaments, and by this vibra- 
tion give her the idea of the bunch of 

grapes, you are ſenſible madam, that to 
excite this ſame idea in the ſoul of the 
child, a fibre of the childs: brain anſwer- 
able to that of the mother's, muſt be vi- 
brated. To effect this the animal ſpirits 
muſt-come to the brain of the child ex- 
actly in the ſame ſtate as they were when 
they affected the brain of the mother 
at the ſight of the grapes. Having al- 
ready proved that the animal ſpirits can 
paſs no other way from the-mother to 
the child than thro? the ſanguineous veſſels 
which compoſe the umbilical chord, let 
us conſider the manner in which they 
paſs, they muſt neceſſarily be ſent from 
the brain to the muſcles, there they muſt 
be intimately mixed with the blood, and 
circulate Tr it, till being at laſt carried 
into 


Fl 
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into the capillary veſſels, they paſs into 
the winding umbilical chord which unites 
the child to the mother; after theſe differ- 
ent routs, they come to the child, and 
following the motion of the blood, begin 
a new circulation, till at laſt they are 
ſeparated from the reſt of the blood by 
the proper ſecretory veſſels, and depoſited 
in the brain of the child. Is it reaſonable 
to imagine that the animal ſpirits mixed 
and blended ſo long with other fluids of 
a different nature, can have preſerved their 
firſt impreſſion, which was only a pro- 
greſſive motion towards the mother's 
brain. Then ſince the animal ſpirits 
muſt have certainly loſt their firſt modi- 
fication, which was the occaſion of their 
exciting the idea of the grapes in the 
mother, they cannot excite in the child 
the ſame vibration, nor the ſame idea. 
I preſume madam theſe reaſons are 
ſufficiently convincing, but for all that, I 
have-not offered them to you in their full 
force, Ihave ſuppoſed the whole portion 
of the animal ſpirits which has excited an 
idea in the mother, paſſed intirely to the 
brain of the child, and in ſpite of this 
ſuppoſition the moſt favourable that could 
be deſired. I flatter myſelf I have proved 
that there cannot poſſibly exiſt any com- 
munication 
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munication. of ideas betwixt the mother 
and the child in her womb : I ſhould be 
able to maintain that hardly any at all of 
the animal ſpirits which excited the idea 
of the grapes in the mother, paſſes into 
the body of the child, the animal ſpirits 
intimately mixed and blended together 
with the blood, are diſſipated ſo eaſily 
during a long circulation, and are diſtribu- 
ted into ſo many arterial canals, that the 
portion deſtined for the child cannot be 
above a thouſandth part. After this, let 
any one judge if any trace of the firſt 
diſpoſition received in the organs of the 
mother can ſubſiſt in this remainder of 
the animal ſpirits, even ſuppoling it was 
to pals with the blood into the body of 
the child, and was ſeparated in its brain, 
a circumſtance which cannot happen. 
When this determination has been diſ- 
troyed, it is impoſſible to be re-eſtabliſhed 
in the brain of the child, and the mecha- 
niſm which excites memory cannot take 
place in the child in the wamb ; whate 
ever irritation the animal ſpirits might 
excite in its brain, it could not refer that 
irritation to any external object, ſince its 
ſenſes have never been ſtruck by theſe 
objects. Every idea of external objects 
ſuppoſes an object preſent, or to have 
been 
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been preſent, if this is the caſe, the child 
in the womb cannot have any one of _ | 
ideas. 

But ſuppoſing it could have ideas even 
of external objects independant of their 

reſence, that the irritation of the fibres 
of its brain affected its ſoul in the ſame 
manner in which objects preſent them- 
ſelves to our memory, nothing could 
reſult in favour of the force of Imagina- 
tion, the animal ſpirits which might paſs 
from the brain of the mother to that of 
the child, having neceffarily loſt their 
firſt determination, the ideas of the child 
could be excited by chance only, through 
the uncertain courſe of the animal ſpirits 
ſcattered over its brain, they could have 
no connexion with the ideas of the mother, 
nor could in the leaſt depend on the force 
of her Imagination, There cannot then 
be any communication of ideas between 
the mother and child, I have endeavoured 
to give undoubted 'proofs of it, and I 
hope madam you will think them ſub- 
ſtantial enough tro make amends for the 
length of this letter. 

ZN ö I am &c. 
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Further proofs of the impoſſibility 1 a 


communication of ideas, betwixt the maiber, 
and the child in ber womb. 


 Mapan, - 


INCE you are e convinced that 188 
cannot exiſt any communication of 
ideas betwixt the mother and the child in 
her womb ; I might diſpenſe with a farther 
examination of the reaſons alledged by 
Mallebranche, in ſupport of his opinion, 
were I not afraid my ſilence might be 
looked on as a mark of diſreſpect to that 
great man; perhaps alſo, os reaſons 
have more weight than I imagine: ; this I 
leave to you to determine. He ſays in 
the ſequel of the paſſage I have already 
quoted, that the body of the infant is 
one ſame body with that of the mother, 
they are the ſame animal ſpirits, the ſame 
blood; ſenſations and paſſions are the na- 
tural conſequences of the motion of the 
animal ſpirits and blood, theſe- motions 
are neceſſarily communicated from the 
mother to the infant; conſequently the 
Feen and lenſations, and in general. all 
"whe 
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the ideas of which the body is the 
cauſe, are common to both mother and 
child. I think madam, the following a 


ſufficient anſwer to Mallebranche's affer- 


tion; the infant, tho' incloſed in its 


mother's womb, and nouriſhed by the 


fame blood, is not one fame body with 
her, the ſoul of the mother cannot exert 


it's influence on the body of the infant, 
it cannot at it's pleaſure ſtir a leg or an 


arm of the infant, or ſtop the motion of 


either, The infant has it's own proper 
organs, it has a ſoul of its own independ- 
ant of the mother, it only adheres to 
the womb of the mother; from whence it 
receives it's nouriſhment as a plant does 


from the earth, and in this ſenſe the 


infant and mother can no more be ſup- 


Podſed one ſame body, than the plant, and 


the earth, from whence it receives it's 
nouriſhment. Tr ; | 
But ſuppoſe we give up this ſuppoſi- 
tion, and allow that the paſſions and ſen- 
ſations are the conſequences of the motion 
of the animal ſpirits and blood, ſtill we 
muſt never look: ſight of this inconteſ- 
tible truth, that every object makes an 


Impreſſion on our brain proper to itſelf 


alone, which characteriſes and diſtinguiſh- 


es it from every other object; and that 
everv 
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every ſenſation depends on a particular 
movement. It is not ſufficient then to 
ſay that the animal ſpirits and blood are 
communicated from the mother to the 
child, it muſt be proved that the motion 
of the ſpirits and blood which by a 
particular determination has produced an 
idea, a ſenſation, or a paſſion in the 
mother, ſubſiſts the ſame when after this 
long circulation of the fluids, this mix- 
ture, this diſſipation of it's parts, it at 
| laſt arrives at the brain of the child, which 
muſt be abſolutely impoſſible. 

I may venture then to aſſert that I have 
proved to a demonſtration that the mother 
cannot communicate to the infant in her 
womb, the ideas which ſtruck her at the 
ſight of external objects, and ſince every 
paſſion ſuppoſes an idea, the mother 
cannot conſequently communicate thoſe 
paſſions which affect her. I aſſert further 
madam, that the mother could not com- 
municate her paſſions, even if ſhe could 
communicate her ideas. In this caſe let 
us conſult our own experience, the leaſt 
local defect of the organs of ſenſe, the 
leaſt inattention, hinders our experiencing 
from an obje&, thoſe. impreſſions which 
its preſence would occaſion in us in other 
circumſtances; and independant of every 
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local defect, and inattention, two differ- 
ent perſons never experience the ſame 
ſenſations on account of the ſame object, 
there never reſult the ſame paſſions in 
both; this happens, as we have already 
obſerved, not from the difference of our 
ſouls, the ſoul is the ſame in every one, 
and at all times, but from the difference 
of our brain. The brain of every perſon 
is not wound up to the ſame pitch, no- 
body ſurely then will maintain the diſ- 
poſition of the mother's brain to be like 
ie of the infant. The ſtate of infancy 
even gives us room to ſuppoſe that the 
part of the brain deſigned for the opera- 
tions of the ſoul is that which makes the 
ſloweſt. advances to perfection. What a 
prodigious difference between the per- 
ceptions of childhood and manhood, what 
a difference ſtill, to carry the compariſon 
further betwixt manhood and the child | 
at its birth. From hence madam, judge 
the condition of the infant in its mother's 
womb; in a ſtate ſo imperfe& and ſo 
_ hittle ſuſceptible of impreſſions, what pro- 
Portion, what reſemblance can be met 
with between the mother and infant, 
After this, what becomes of the com- 
pariſon which Mallebranche borrows to 
eſtabliſh his e 3 he ſays we are 
| taught 
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taught by experience, that when we look 
attentively at any wounded perſon, the 
ſpirits are forcibly carried to thoſe parts 
of our body which anſwer to thoſe of the 
wounded perſon, Many people it is true 
are ſeized with affright and aſtoniſnment 
at the ſight of a wound, ſelf preſervation 
is ſo deeply rooted in us that whatever 
preſents to our view the image of evils 
we have reaſon to dread, affects, agitates 
and diſturbs our ſpirits. Hence proceed 
thoſe involuntary motions paleneſs, and 
ſwoonings, which ſometimes are the con- 
ſequences of compaſſion and fear; this 
fear, this dread of pain hab ſo great an 
effect on ſome perſons as to throw chern 
into ſuch an exceſs of terror as alm 
to equal a delirium, during which they 
imagine that they themſelves feel what 
is only Þfeſent to theif' eyes. But after 
all, what can be concluded from this 
ſuppoſition; the child, as is already 
proved beyond a poſſibility of doubt, can- 
dot have che Tame ideas as the mother, 
nor is ĩt affected by thoſe paſſions which 
ſhe herſelf experiences. From this minute 
the whole ſyſtem of Mallebranche is over- 
turned, and nothing art all can favour the 
opinion of this pretended force of imagi-. = 
nation. But ſuppoſing IP" communica- 
ſj ID 2: : Nies 
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tion of ideas was as true and as certain as 
I think I have proved it falſe, I do not 
ſee what concluſion could be drawn from 
it in favour of the force of imagination 
in pregnant women, ſuppoſing in fact 
that the infant in the womb partakes of 
its mother's feelings, that like her it is 
moved to pity at the ſight of a wound, 
or longs for any other object, yet the 
courſe of the animal ſpirits which excited 
in both mother and child the ſame idea, 
could not mark the body of the infant 
with the determinate figure of the object 
which excited the idea: but the diſcuſſion 
of this point ſhall make the a r of 1 

n 17 Z 19 
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; 795 ing a communication * ideas between 

"the mother and child, yet the child can- 
not poſſibly be marked with the figure of 
| thoſe objefts which i ak rhe mother” s ima- 
Na | | 


M Allebranche was right in an 


and endeavouring to prove the 
communication of, ideas between the 
mother and child; if this communication 
does 
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does not exiſt, the accidents which hap- 
pen to the body of the infant cannot 
be the effects of the force of the mother's 
imagination, I have therefore uſed my 
utmoſt endeavours to refute this opinion, 

if J have ſucceeded, this ſyſtem is already 
overturned, Be it how it will, I further 
advance, that ſuppoſing even this com- 
munication of ideas, the ſyſtem of the 


force of imagination cannot exiſt; and. 


ſhall endeavour to prove that the animal 
ſpirits which have excited in the ſoul of 
the mother and infant the ſame idea or 
the ſame deſire, cannot mark the res 
of the child with the figure of the obj 
which excited this idea, this ſenſation, 
or this deſire. The imagination of the 
mother could not mark the child with 
the figure of any object but thro' the 
means of the blood or animal ſpirits; to 
mark the child by means of the blood, 
the general movement of the maſs of 
blood, and the particular motion of its 
component particles, muſt be entirely 
 {ubſervient to the influence of the ſoul. 
Reaſon and experience convince us of 
the contrary, the blood circulates, the 
particles of the blood are divided, are 
reunited, and diſtributed to different 
parts, the body receives its nouriſhmept 
D 4 and 
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and growth from it: different parts 
of the body ate deprived of it and 
periſh, inde pendant of our will. The 
imagination of the mother is equally 
weak with regard to the blood which 
paſſrs to the body of the child, ſhe can 
neither regulate the motion or quantity of 
it, he cannot ſtop thoſe particles from 
Pkſſing, which occaſion diſeaſes or death 
do cthe infant. Every thing is according to 
the laws of a circulation entirely me- 
chhmidab: hence it appears that the ima- 
gination of pregnant women cannot by 
means qf the blood mark the bodies of 
their infants with the figures of thoſe things 
which. they longed or. 
Nor can it be by means of the animal 
f pirits; you will be ſatisfied of the im- 
pdſſibility of this madam, if I prove to 
you that objects which ſtrike the ſou] by 
.the- means of our ſenſes are not delineated 
and/painted in the brain, as on canvas, 
and even ſuppoſing, contrary to all reaſon, 
that; an object drawn on the brain of 
the mother, was alſo delineated on the 
brain of the child, the figure of this 
object nevertheleſs could not be repre- 
ſented on any external part, in conſe- 
quence of the idea excited by this object 
in * mind of the mother and child; 
but 
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but before I enter into a detail of the 


roofs, it is neceſſary to remark, that ob- 


jects are diſcoverable to our ſight by their 


f 


ſurfaces only, and afford the mind not 
the leaſt knowledge of their internal ſtruc- 
ture. A pregnant woman may know the 
external figure of a particular fruit, as 


a gooſberry or grape, but ſhe is neither 


acquainted with the number, diſpoſition, 


or variety of its parts, and ſuppoſing that 
the mother's fancy could mark the child 


with the reſemblance of what ſhe long- ©, 


ed for, this ſuppoſition can extend 


to thoſe objects only which ſtruck her 0 


imagination, and conſequently to the 


ſurfaces only of objects before her eyes. 


We might employ elſewhere every con- 


ſequence which - reſults from this obſer- 
vation, one is ſufficient for the preſent, 
which 1s, that we have only to examine the 
impreſſion made on our ſenſes by the ſur- 


faces of bodies. 


I have remarked madam, ſeveral times, 
and am obliged to repeat it, that the ſor- 
faces of bodies reflect towards our eyes 


a ſubtle matter which penetrating the 


apple of the eye, compreſſes the optic 
nerve, and makes the animal ſpirits ebb 
towards the brain, theſe ſpirits eſcape 


from the tubes which contain them, and 


cauſe 


cs 


, . 
_ "2. FRET 
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figure of the object perceive 
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cauſe a vibration of thoſe nervous fibres 
of the brain which they meet with in their 


paſſage. In the whole of this mechaniſm, 


nothing can be perceived but a greater 
or Jets change in the determination of 
the motion according to the force of the 
compreſſion made on the extremity of the 
nervous fibre by this ſubtle matter: is it 
poſſible then that this movement can 
delincate an object, or paint the colours 
of it, can it make the internal parts of 
the ſurface of the brain like the ſurface 
of thoſe bodies which ſtruck the ſight ? 
this can happen but by two ways, 
either the animal ſpirits charged with the 


colours of the objects, muſt be applied 
ſucceſſively i in the proportion of a aue, 
on ſome parts of 


e brain, or they mu 

by their motion alter the ſubſtance of 
the brain, change the combination of its 
parts, form new ſurfaces, colour them 
by a mixture of the different parts of the 
blood, fo that they might re 7 the 


both the 
one and the other is impoſhble, the 


animal ſpirits are 'not ſuſceptible of dif- 
ferent colours, they are a pure fluid which 


changes its nature by the mixture of any 
foreign bodies, beſides, the ſubtle matter 
which cauſ es their reflux towards che brain, 


ſtopz | 
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ſtops at the ſurface of the fibre which 
contains them, and acts on them only by 
compreſſing this fibre; this matter cannot 
mix with the ſpirits contained i in the ner- 
vous fibre, it cannot then colour the 
animal ſpirits, ſuppoſing even it was 
coloured itſelf. 

Theſe ſpirits entirely fill the tube in which 
they return back, and eſcape from this tube 
in a right line; this movement cannot 
incline them to apply themſelves differ- 
ently to a ſurface to draw there the defign 
of an object, and colour it according to 
Its different ſhades. 

There 1s yet leſs probability that theſe 
ſpirits repelled from the bottom of the 
eye can alter the diſpoſition of the parts 


of the brain, and form there new ſur- 


faces; the ſubſtance of the brain is not 
ſuſceptible of all theſe changes, and was 
it ſuſceptible of them, a movement in 2 
ſtraight line could not effect them: com- 
preſs for inſtance the extremity of a pipe 
filled with water, let the compreſſion, or 
the figure of the compreſſing body be 
what it will, you will force but of the 
other extremity, always a part of the 
water it contained, which will eſcape by 
a ſtraight line incapable of forming any 
determinate figure, or the leaſt reſem- 
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blance of the compreſſing body. Ex- 


ternal objects then cannot delineate on 
the brain the picture of any object which 
is preſent to our eyes. This operation 
is uſeleſs to the human ſoul, which is en- 
tirely incorporeal and cannot be affected 
but by a ſupernatural law, therefore has 
no occaſion for any picture on the brain, 
to conceive an idea of objects; beſides, if ir 
was neceſſary for the images of objects 
to be delineated on the ſubſtance of the 
brain at the time the ſoul perceives them, 
our memory could never repreſent them 
to it, ſince nothing could When the ob- 


ject was removed, reſtore to the animal 


ſpirits ſcattered over the brain, thoſe 
combined colours and movements which 


_ were neceſſary to delineate the ſurfaces 


of bodies. Whereas in attaching the 
idea to the movement of the fibres alone, 
it is eaſy to comprehend, that the agitation 
alone of the animal ſpirits in the brain, is 


ſufficient toawaken ideas there. 


But ſuppoting madam, that external 


objects delineate a likeneſs on the brain 


of the mother, ſuppoling ſtill, againſt all 
probability, that the animal ſpirits, which 
have delineated. this likeneſs, are tranſ- 

Yrred with the ſame modifications they 


received in the organs of ſenſation of the 


mother 
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mother unto the brain of the infant, that 
they can delineate and paint there the 
object perceived by the mother, it does. 
not hence reſult that they can delineate 
the ſame object on the external parts of 
the child, becauſe the whole power of the 
ſoul cannot give a motion to any part of 
the animal ſpirits, to determine them to 
the ſkin rather than any other part: no- 
thing is ſubject to its influence, except 
the parts deſtined for motion. But if 
the ſpirits were tranſported there, they 
could not arrive in the ſame order in 
which they were repelled towards the 
brain, they here meet with a diſpoſition 
of the parts entirely different from that 
of the brain; from this moment the 
whole mechaniſm is overthrown, and the 
concurrence of circumſtances which was 
able to produce 1a the brain the firſt effect, 
can never be found on the ſurface of the 
body. TS | 

But yet once more madam, ſhould there 
exiſt a communication of ideas betwixt 


the mother and infant, ſhould an idea 
be excited by a coloured image of 
the object delineated in the brain, 
ſince in conſequence of this idea the 
external parts of the mother do not re- 
ceive any impreſſion which changes their 

texture, 


. 
texture, and repreſents the object of this 
idea, the figure of this ſame object can- 
not be delineated on the body of the 
infant, in conſequence of the idea which 
has been communicated to it: in vain is 
the difference alledged between the tex- 
ture and ſtrength of the one and the 
other. The ſame weakneſs which is met 
with in the external parts of the infant's 
body, is found in its brain alſo, its ſen- 
ſations are proportioned to this weakneſs, 
as they are in the mother to the ſtrength 
and elaſticity of the fibres of her brain. 
The paſſions and all the different move- 
ments they can occaſion, muſt be then 
in both mother and infant, proportioned 
to their different degrees of ſolidity, that 
which the paſſions cannot effect in the 
mother by reaſon of the reſiſtance of her 
fibres, they cannot effect on the external 
parts of the infant, becauſe the reſiſtance 
of its fibres, tho? ſmall, is in proportion to 
the action of its mind. 


1 am &c. 
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The force of imagination in the mother, can 
neither add new parts to the infant in the 
womb, deſtroy thoſe already formed, nor 
change them into thoſe AT any other 
animal. 


OU io. if the imagination 
of the mother can add new parts to 
the infant, efface and deſtroy thoſe already 
formed, or transform the parts of the 
child into thoſe of any other living crea- 
ture? The examination of theſe queſtions 
is the more neceſſary as they make part 
of the prejudice which I have undertaken 
to refute. It is ſaid, that the mother's 
being frightened at the fight of the cla 
of a Loblter is the reaſon of an infand's 
being born wanting ſome of its fingers, 
that the meeting a aimed perſon is the 
cauſe of an infant's being born without 
an hand; by having heard ſpeak of a 
monſter with many heads, the imagina- 
tion of the mother has occaſioned another 
head to grow on the neck of the child; 
in ſhort the unexpected meeting of an 
animal which has ſurprized and trighted 
| the 
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the pregnant woman, has occaſioned the 
child to reſemble that animal. 

I might repeat here every thing which 
I have already {ad on the impoſſibility 
of a communication of ideas between the 
mother and infant, and thus decide the 
argument againſt rhe force of imagination; 
bur I purpoſe following another method. 
Suppoſe the imagination of the mother 
can mark the infant with the reſemblance 
of what particularly affected her, its 
power muſt be conſequently confined to re- 
preſent thoſe objects only of which ſhe can 
have an idea: I obſerved in the preceed- 
ing letter, that the mother can have a 
knowledge of the external ſurfaces of 
objects only, that ſhe neither has nor can 
have any knowledge of their internal 
ſtructure, their connexions, nor propor- 
tions. The parts added to the body of 
the infant have an internal arrangement 
which the mother cannot be acquainted 
with. Can the imagination of the mother 
then produce that which ſhe is ignorant 
of, which never ſtruck her fancy, and 
which ſhe cannot have any idea of ? 
This is certainly impoſſible. Theſe parts 
are organized, have a form and in- 
ternal diſpoſition of parts like the other 


parts of the infant; they muſt then have 
the 


* 


the ſame origin. The mother who can- 
not by the force of her imagination create 
an. infant, cannot by the ſame effort create 
the leaſt part of one: but can fhe efface 
and deſtroy thoſe parts which are already 
formed? If the mother could by the- 
force of imagination deſtroy a part of an 
infant, ſhe could by the ſame effort of her 
imagination deſtroy an wholeinfant. Were 
this the caſe how efficacious then would 
remorſe and ſhame be to preſerve female 
un - os» bornounde | 5 

Be not ſurprized madam, that they are 
unable to do this; in ſpite of all their 
violence, a part of the body cannot be 
deſtroyed but by a want of nouriſhment, 
then it languiſhes, dries up and is effaced; 
for the imagination of the mother to be 
able to effect this privation of nouriſh- 
ment, the diſtribution of this nouriſhment 
muſt be under the juriſdiction of the 
ſoul. I have demonſtrated that nutrition 
is performed independant of the ſoul, 
that it is not at all ſubſervient to the 
imagination; ſuppoſing then, contrary to 
experience, that the ſoul of the mother 
could direct at its pleaſure the movements 
of the infant, to whatever degree of vi- 


vacity the imagination of the mother 


might be carried, yet ſhe could never 
deprive any one part of the infant in her 
| womb 
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womb of its nouriſhment, Whateverob- 
ject ſtruck her imagination, yet all the 
parts of the child's body would grow 
equally, if they were equally diſpoſed to 
it; as to the metamorphoſis of the parts 
of an infant into thoſe of another animal, 
if it is true that there are ſome examples 
of it, yet it can never be owing to the 
effect of the force of imagination. To 
effect this change, parts which exiſt muſt 
be deſtroyed; you ſee the foree of ima- 
gination has not this power; parts muſt 
be ſubſtituted which the mother neither 
knows nor can have any knowledge of; 
ſhe cannot repreſent that which ſhe is ig- 
norant of. Every animal ſuppoſes a crea- 
ted and impregnated germ, the creation 
and impregnation of this, cannot be the 
effect of the force of imagination. Weigh 
theſe reaſons madam, with thoſe J have 
already had the honour of mentioning to 
you on the impoſſibility of the mother's 
communicating to the infant in her womb 
her ideas, her fears, or her deſires, or 
putting in motion at her will, the blood 
of the infant and its component particles, 
and I hope you will not then have the 
leaſt doubt of the abſurdity of this pre- 
judice. 0 
gs Tam, &c. 
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Whether the imagination in pregnant — 
acts on the infant by a kind of ſympathy. 


KNOW madam, the juſtneſs of your 
I way of thinking, and have always 
entertained hopes of convincing you that 
the force of imagination in pregnant 
women was an ill founded prejudice ; if 
you have hitherto entertained a favour- 
able opinion of it, tis for want of having 
ſufficiently examined it. „ 
Your ſex poſſeſs ſuch excellent under- 
ſtandings that when they have the leaſt 
glimpſe of the truth, there is no prejudice 
which they will not readily. give up. 2 
Every body is not equally n to 
conviction, and you will meet with ſome 
people who in ſpite of the reaſons I have 
alledged, will ſay they do not know in 
what manner the force of imagination 
operates, but perhaps it may be by a 
kind of ſympathy. The word ſympathy 
is a vague term, I will endeavour to 
explain the meaning of it. ; 
Sympathy between mankind muſt be 


conſidered either in the object which | 


excites the ſympathy, or in the perſon 
> $ E 2 | who 
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who experiences its power: in the object 


it is a diſpoſition of the parts capable of 


exciting in the mind a lively agreeable 
ſenſation. In the perſon affected by it, it 
conſiſts in a rapid movement which in- 
clines us towards the object which has 
excited in us this agreeable impreſſion, 
and which is become the ſole end of our 
deſires, and affection. I have endeavoured 
madam, to give you an idea of the ſource 
of this ſympathy, by comparing the im- 
preſſion made by external objects on the 


mind, to the concords formed by an harp- 


ſichord. The ſhape, the features, the looks 


of a perſon ſtrike us agreeably at firſt 


ſight, whatever effect it has produced in 


us, we cannot have ſeen the perſon by 


any other mechaniſm than that by which 
we perceive other objects, that is by the 
impreſſions begun at the bottom of the 
eye, and terminated by the motion of 


the fibres of the brain. This motion has 


inſpired us with the combined idea of 
many good qualities in which we hope to 


find advantage and pleaſure, powerful 


motives to animate our love, and make 


us eagerly purſue this object. Conſult 


thoſe who have experienced what they 

call fympathy, aſk them. by what power 

they have been fo. violently hurried —_ | 
© e they 
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they have perceived in one perſon at firſt 
ſight an air of ſweetneſs, of goodnature, of 
complaiſance: in another marks of ſpirit, 
jollity and vivacity ; thus they give you 
an account of what they perceived in- 
ſtantaneoufly, and tell you what tones the 
harmony is formed of. 55 
It is evident that the force of imagina- 
tion cannot act on the infant by this kind 
of ſympathy, and its effect, if it had any, 
muſt terminate in inſpiring either love or 
hatred in the infant. I can perceive no 
operation which could mark objects on 
the infant's bod. 3 
But as terms may be abuſed, and ſym- 

pathy between different inanimate bodies, 
be called a kind of conformity and 
affinity in the diſpoſition of their parts, 
in conſequence of which they attract one 
another and eaſily unite; if the force of 
imagination is attributed to this kind of 
ſympathy, ſome parts of the infant's body 
mult be ſuppoſed to be diſpoſed in ſuch a 
manner as. to attract the animal ſpirits 
which excited the idea, without their 
loling the movement which external ob- 
jects cauſed in them. This ſuppoſition is 
abſurd, but if the ſame movement of 
the animal ſpirits, could ſubſiſt after their 
paſſage thro' the whole maſs of blood, 
e this 
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this would be no other than a movement 
in a ſtrait line, deſtined for the vibration of 
a nervous fibre only. It delineates no 
image in the brain, and if it could de- 
lineate an image in the brain, ſtill it could 
not produce the ſame effect on the ſkin, 
on account of the difference between the 
fſubſtance of the brain and the ſkin, And 
laſtly, tho' all theſe effects were poſſible, 
to decide them, we muſt ſuppoſe in ſome 
one of the parts of the child a diſpoſition 
independant of the mother's imagination. 
The marks then which appear on the ſkin 
of the child, cannot be attributed to the 
force of imagination. | 
Such madam, is the mechaniſm of the 
force of imagination, not a ſingle proof 
is to be found in its favour, on the con- 
trary, every. thing concurs to prove it 
oundleſs; I therefore conclude once 
more, that the force of imagination of 
the mother cannot mark the child in 
her womb, with thoſe things ſhe longs 
for, or which particularly ſtrike her ima- 
gination. | 5 
Jam, &c. 
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The cauſe of thoſe ſtrange actidents which 

are attributed to the force of imagina- 


tion, the analogy between the animal and 
vegetable creation, both ſpring from 4 


feed which contains all their parts in 


miniature. 


Mentioned to you madam, in one of 
my former letters, that thoſe ſtrange 
accidents which are abſurdly aſcribed to 
the force of imagination, are almoſt al- 
ways the conſequences of the mechaniſm, 
which fecundates the egg, and that the 
laws of this mechaniſm were analogous 
in both the animal and vegetable ſyſtem; 
if this analogy is as true and conſtant as 
Iimagine it, if every egg is fecundated, is 
nouriſhed and receives its growth accor- 
ding to the laws of this ſame mechaniſm, 


the ſame accidents and oddities will be 


met with in both, and then fince there 
is but one ſame principle to explain 
the fecundation and growth o 


animals and plants, there can be but one 


method of explaining the accidents which 
happen in their fecundation and growth. 
Every thing is _ and purely mecha- 


4 nical 
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nical. Let us therefore haſten to an 
enquiry which promiſes the diſcovery of 
truth. 

Theſe oaks, theſe limes which form 
your park, your ſhrubs, your herbs, in 
ſhort all kind of plants have been in- 
cloſed in their ſeed; this verdure which 
is renewed every ſpring, the flowers 
which in this agreeable ſeaſon decorate 
3 fields, and amuſe your ſight, the 

uits which in your orchard ſucceed the 
bloſſoms, are all a ſucceſſive unfoldin 
only of thoſe parts which were Parra ran, 
in the ſeed ; they exiſted therein in minia- 
ture, and were preſt together one on the 
other. 

To what a variety would the produc- 
tions of nature have been ſubject, if 
every ſpecies of trees and plants had not 
been conſtantly determined by a firſt 
organiſation, could it have been ever 

certain that an oak would produce an 
oak, if the oak which ſhould ſpring up 
had not been contained in miniature in 
the acorn, if there had not been a col- 
lection of ſolid parts which by deve- 
loping themſelves in a regular and uni- 

form manner, would form the ſhape of 
an oak, | 
To 
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To deliver up the propagation of any 
ſpecies of trees or plants to the chance 
meeting of certain bodies, would be to 
expoſe them to degenerate inceſſantly, 
and totally at length to change their 
ſpecies. It is then indiſpenſably neceſſary 
for the formation of every organized 
body, that is to lay of every body which 
preſerves a conſtant regular form different 
from every other body, to have a bud 
which contains all its parts in it. This 
conſequence extends to every living crea- 
ture, as well as vegetables. Vegetables 
ſpring from ſeed, animals from eggs. 
The productions which are always before 
our eyes may ſerve to decide thoſe which 
eſcape our ſight. The ſimplicity of nature 
is become the rule of the principles of 
phyſics. A great number of animals 
| tpring from eggs, this gives us reaſon to 
think that viviparous animals are alſo in 
their firlt origin incloſed in ſome ſubſtance, 
which we call an egg. The difference of 
Jauer appearances makes no difference 
in the fundamental principle, all kinds 
of ſeeds have not the ſame ſhape, no 
more are all kinds of eggs alike, it is 
enough if the ſeeds and eggs, forgive me 
the expreſſion, contain the firſt architec- 
ture of the plant or animal, this 1s the 
. | _ eſſential 
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eſſential point, *tis in this they reſemble 
each other, tis by this means common 
to both, that every ſpecies ſupports itſelf, 
*ris by this method alone they could 
poſſibly be kept up, there is therefore 
at the bottom no eſſential difference be- 
tween them. 1 

Such madam, are the firſt lines of 
reſemblance between the animal and 
vegetable creation, if you comprehend 
them you will find but little diffi - 
culty in comprehending the ſequel of this 
analogy. | 
| I am, &c. 
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Whether inſets and moſſes are bred from ſeed, 
The mechaniſm of their fecundation, 


Mapan, NE TO 

H E generation of inſets is no 
objection to what I have advanced, 

tho* they are bred in muddy waters yet 
they are not produced there by chance, 
nor the corruption of the particles of 
the water. Theſe places are proper to 
| hatch and nouriſh them, if I may uſe the 
expreſlion, in their earlieſt infancy, but 
they 
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they ſpring from eggs like every other 
animal, there exiſting a firſt ſeed which 
contained the whole inſect in miniature, 
fixed it's genus and ſpecies, in an in- 
variable manner. Theſe inſets formerly 
ſo little known, and on that account ſo 
greatly deſpiſed, are divided into a pro- 
digious number of ſpecies, every ſpecies 
has its particular ſhape, its diſtinguiſhing 
characteriſtics, both conſtant and in- 
variable, and conſequently dependant on 
their firſt ſeed. Regard then no longer 
madam, this crowd of inlets as a vile 
maſs of corruption, thanks to an atten- 
tive, clear ſighted, judicious and indefati- 
eablefphiloſopher ; they are a new world, 
an innumerable people who have their 
own manners, laws and cuſtoms, and are 
to us like new riches ſcattered over the 
univerſe. + Harrod One 

The naked eye, or the eye aſſiſted by 
the microſcope can perceive this ex- 
ternal organization which diſtinguiſhes 
inſets from one another. If the interior 
organization eſcapes our fight, reaſon 
ſupplies it. It judges of the diverſity of 
their viſcera by the variety of their ali- 
ment, one ſpecies armed with a trunk 
ſeeks its nouriſhment from the Juice of 
flowers; another eats the leaves of trees, 
a third 
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2 third lives on the rind of oranges and 
lemons. It would be endleſs to give you 
a detail of the nouriſhment of inſects: 
every one has its own, every one then 
muſt have an eſſential difference in the 
ſtare of it's viſcera. 
What might I not ſay on the organiza- 
tion of their brain? What a variety 
might. not one ſuppoſe obſerving in every 
ſpecies of inſets, their particular incli- 
nations, labours, and policy. Deter- 
mined by a ſingular organization, they 
have always the ſame ideas, the ſame 
views and the ſame propenſities. The ex- 
amples of different ſpecies produce no 
alteration in any other. The Gnat never 
imitates the Bee, in ſhort every one is 


WW confined to it's own order, and as the 


G7 cannot be ſuppoſed ro have the uſe of 
- reaſon, they mult certainly be guided by 
1 72 peculiar organization; that this orga- 


nization might ſubſiſt always the ſame, 


it was neceſſary that, like other animals, 
inſects ſhould ſpring from a ſeed which 


8 Fein their whole parts in miniature. 


It is the ſame with thoſe moſſes which 
grow on the bark of trees or in wet 
places, you ought nat madam, to look 
on them as the effect of tranſpiration, 


conſult the vocänits, and they will ac- 
queen 


PPP 
quaint you that they are real 2 the 


microſcope diſcovers them ſufficiently to 
know them, and to diſtinguiſh them one 
from the other, as we diſtinguiſh the elm 
from the lime. They will tell you alſo 
that like fern, their leaves are covered 
wich a light duſt, which is a true 
ſeed. The wind carries it away and de- 
poſites it in wet places, tis from this 
ſeed all moſſes owe their birth. Thus 
madam, I have given you a different idea 
of moſſes, and ſhewn you that even inſects 
are not tobe deſpiſed. 
| Having reconciled you to inſects, give 
me leave to obſerve that there are ſome 
which might amuſe your leiſure hours, 
excite and ſatisſy your curioſity, and 
agreeably multiply your country amuſe- 


ments; theſe cannot be tos much varied 
the eye and mind grow languid with ©. 


uniformity, a parterre would be ſoon 
_ tireſome if it was not adorned with differ- 


ent flowers; I would fain mix the ſame |_ 
variety in my letters. - 
We have ſeen every thing which vege- 
tates, every thing which breathes incloſed 
without life, without action, in a very 
ſmall ſpace, in a ſeed, every thing exiſts 
there, tho' nothing appears diſtinguiſh- 
able. Let us animate theſe beings, im- 
pregnate 
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pregnate theſe ſeeds and eggs, cover the 
fields with plants and trees, people the 
air, the earth and the water. We can 
eaſily do this, the buſineſs is only to 
make a liquid paſs into the ſeed which 
raiſing lightly the partitions of it, fa- 
eilitates the entrance of a thicker juice, 
which encreaſing every day the firſt 
dilatation, nouriſhes and cauſes all theſe 
beings to grow. | | 
- *'Tis in this alone madam, that the 
| whole mechaniſm of the impregnation of 
ſeeds conſiſts, they contain the entire plant 
or animal, but the parts of theſe differ- 
ent bodies are fo cloſely preſſed together 
that they cannot in this ſtate afford 
entrance to a ſufficient quantity of liquid, 
or to a fluid active enough to ſtretch them 
and unfold them entirely, they muſt be 
previouſly diſpoſed thereto. It is neceſſary 
(to uſe the expreſſion,) to give a little lighe 
between the partitions, and in the canals 
of theſe minute veſſels, it is neceſſary 
that a very ſmall wedge ſhould facilitate 
the entrance of a larger wedge. This 
jlrſt effort is what is meant by fecundation, 
a very thin fluid inſinuates itſelf, pene- 
trates the veſſels deſtined to form the | 


_oody fibres, the leaves, - the flowers, 
and in ſhort the whole tree. Then the 
| ſeed, 
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| ſeed, diſpoſed by this firſt dilatation to 
receive thicker juices, and capable of a 


greater effort, unfolds itſelf by degree 
and at laſt arrivesat the proper growth o 
its ſpecies. 


I have purſued this account in plants 
only, it is eaſy for you to apply what 


has been ſaid to the eggs of animals, 
they contain in miniature the whole 
animal, in like manner as the ſeed con- 
tains the plant; in the one and the other, 


you meet with the ſame minuteneſs, the 


ſame aſſemblage, the ſame preſſure of the 
parts together, conſequently the fame 
obſtacles to the entrance of the nutritious 
juice. In ſuch an exact reſemblance, the 
method muſt be the ſame. The impreg- 
nation of the egg then, like that of the 
ſeed, muſt be effected by a very ſubtle fluid, 


which ſeparates the compreſt tubes, and 
affords entrance for a thicker and more 
copious juice, on which depends the 


nouriſhment and growth of the animal; 
thus nature which, preſerving an exact 
ſimplicity, employs one ſame means only 


to maintain the different characteriſtics of 


plants, trees and animals, employs alſo 
fruitful the ſeeds of both. 
IJ am &c. 
. 


but one ſame mechaniſm for the rendering 


| 
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The ſoul does nr free the human bady from 
the mechanical laws of impregnation, ana- 

|  logous in both the vk. able and animal 
creation. 


MA DAM, 


AGREE with you, Be COS is a great 
difference betwixt animals and plants, 
and I confeſs that to examine things by 
their ſurface only, the compariſon ap- 
pears exceptionable. It appears more ſo 
when this analogy ®is. extended to the 
human ſpecies, the excellence of the 
ſoul and the ſuperiority it gives mankind 
over the reſt of the univerſe, gives room 
to think there muſt be ſome particular 
laws for them, different from thoſe of 
other animals, but the ſoul does not free 
our bodies from the: mechanical laws 
given to man, to regulate and direct his 
independant actions; it has no ſhare in 
his neceſſary actions, we can purſue or 
avoid an object, but we cannot interrupt 
the wn bas cr of our blood, it is ſub- 
fervient to a mechaniſm which ſubſiſts 
independant of our will. It is the ſame 
with the ain bution of nouriſhment, is 
there 
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there any perſon, as I have obſerved before, 
who can at his pleaſure alone, prevent 
one of his hands Hom receiving nouriſh- 
ment, or augment in it the quantity of 
nutritious juice: it is then certain that 
the mechanical laws ſubſiſt in us inde- 
pendant of our ſoul, and in this ſenſe it 
is true that plants, trees and animals, as 
well as mankind, are ſubſervient to he 
ſame laws. | 
| Theſe reaſons when applied to the 
imptegastion of the egg, acquire if 
poſſible freſh force; the egg which before 
impregnation is incloſed in the mother's 
belly has certainly no ſoul, and the body 
incloſed in the egg muſt be unfolded 
and take a determinate ſhape before a 
ſoul can be united to it, Its deſtination 
cannot change the means neceſſary for 
its impregnation, it muſt be previouſly 
diſpoſed to receive a nouriſhment capable. 
of making it grow. The preſſure of 
this minute body oppoſes the entrance of 
this nouriſhment. It muſt then firſt of 
all be lightly raiſed vp, which is effected 


by a more ſubtle fluid than the nutritious + + 


Juice, a liquid fluid enough to inſinuate 
itſelf into the veſſels which are fo cloſely 
preſſed together, and active enough to 
unfold them by degrees. This is a ne- 

ceſſary 
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ceſſary mechaniſm, ſeeds and eggs are 


exactly in the ſame condition, and have 


occaſion for the ſame aſſiſtance. _ 

It is true madam, that the liquids 
which operate on ſeeds and eggs, the 
firſt unfolding of their parts, are different 
from one anotner, but this difference does 
not deſtroy the equality of the me- 
chaniſm. The juice of ſome plants is 
a poiſon, others contain a ſweet agree- 
able liquor. Why have theſe two ſpecies 


of plants growing on the ſame foil 


oppoſite qualities? *Tis becauſe one of 
them is diſpoſed to receive a nouriſhment 
loaded with ſalts capable of thickening 


our blood, or corroding the ſolid parts 


of the body, whilſt the other by the 
diſpoſition of the pores of its roots re- 


fuſes entrance to theſe ſalts, and admits no 


other nouriſhment than-pure and balſamic 
Juices. : | 
The ſeeds of plants you know madam, 


are plants in miniature, if a plant is 


deſigned by its ſtructure to imbibe from 
the earth - poiſonous Juices, this ſame 
ſtructure muſt be met with in the ſeed 
of it? How muſt impregnation operate 
on this ſeed ? I have ſeveral times repeated, 


that a fluid maſt inſinuate itſelf into the 
veſſels which are cloſely ſhur up and 


preſt 
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preſt together, and dilate them, to faci- 


litate the entrance of a more viſcid nu- 
tritious juice, but we have ſuppoſed, and 


in fact it is true that this plant by its 


ſtructure admits none but poiſonous 


juices, conſequently the liquid which 
impregnates the ſeed muſt partake of 


the nature of theſe juices which are here- 
after to afford it nouriſhment. Without 


doubt it is ſo, and from this moment 


you may diſcover the infinite variety which 
is to be met with in the liquitis deſtined 
to fecundate the ſeeds of plants and trees, 
but this variety however great it may be, 


can never change the laws of the mecha- 


niſm. The ſeed muſt always be penetra- 
ted by a ſubtle fluid, that the veſſels may 
be raiſed up and unfolded ; every thing 
which has been faid of ſeeds may be 
applied to the generation of animals, they 
are deſigned to be ſure, to be nouriſhed in 
a very different manner from plants, they 
muſt be prediſpoſed to this nouriſhment, 
by the action of a fluid which is entirely 
homogenous. But this difference of the 


liquids has no concern with the mecha- 
niſm of impregnation. There can reſule 
no change from the body of this animal 

being deſigned to receive a ſout: Nutrition 


is independant of the foul, and impreg- 
7” nation 
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nation which is only the prelude of nu- 
trition, can be no more; eſpecially 
ſince the ſeed, the object of impreg- 
nation, has no ſoul, nor can have one. 
The impregnation of all kinds of ſeeds 
and eggs, is ſubſervient, then, madam, 
to one ſame mechaniſm alone. 
J am &c. 
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The 2 in the ſhapes of infants, 

depends on their ſituation in the mother's 

womb. The effetts of compreſſion. 


Mavpan, 


INCE you are now convinced of 

8 the neceſſity of a ſeed, and an uni- 
formity in the mechaniſm of impreg- 
nation, it remains to explain to you that 
the cauſe of thoſe ſtrange accidents which 


happen to children in the womb, and 


are attributed to the force of imagination 
in the mother, happen equally to plants, 
and trees, and that they have in both the 
animal and vegetable creation, one com- 
mon ſource in the mechaniſm of impreg- 
nation. I am not ſurprized that you 
expect this with impatience, nevertheleſs 


ſince 
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ſince every irregularity we obſerve in the 
ſhape of animals and vegetables does not 
depend on their impregnation, ſince ſome 
are occaſioned by uncommon circum- 
ſtances, I ſhall firſt examine theſe par- 
ticular accidents, and thereby our ac- 
count of the others, will become infinitely 
more ſimple and eaſy to be underſtood. 
The gardener and principally the floriſt, 
ſeparates with care from the mould, 
ſtones and other hard. bodies which are 
mixed with it, for want of this precaution, 
he runs a riſk of the plants being incom- 
moded by the vicinity of ſome of theſe 
hard bodies, which would occaſion it to 
give way, would preſs forcibly on the 
ſtem, flatten it, and give it an irregular 
ſhape; it is the ſame with the human 
body, that the infant may keep a regular 
ſhape, the egg muſt unfold its parts in 
an open ſpace, but it ſometimes hap- 
pens that the curvature of the back 
bone, or the bones of the pelvis, tu- 
mours in the internal parts, and many 
other obſtacles, ſtraiten or fill up the 
ſpace deſtined for the infant, and com- 
preſs and incommode different parts of 
it. This is the cauſe of many irregular- 
ities in the ſhape of children. Some- 
times the ſpine of the back is curved in 
| 92 different | 


. 
different ſenſes, ſometimes the infants 
arms are thruſt back and croſt behind the 
back; ſometimes a child is born with 
the arms ſtretched out in the ſhape of a 
croſs and the head bent downwards, in 
ſhort the body of the ghild like a fruit 
new formed and lefr to grow in a mould 


which confines it, takes as many different 


ſhapes and attitudes as you can imagine 
differences in the manner in which ie is 
compreſt. 

The hands of the child may alſo com- 
preſs and divide other parts of its body. A 
finger laid on the lip, preſſes too much on 
one particular part of it. This com- 
preſſion ſtraitens the veſſels and hinders 
the part from receiving its nouriſhment, 
this part too fine and too weak in pro- 
portion to the lateral parts which receive 
their whole proportion of nouriſhment, tears 
with the leaſt force: che lip is in conſequence 
thereof divided and receives the appellation 
of an hare lip. The ſame accident happens 
every day to the roots of plants whilſt 
in their tender ſtate, they grow too near 


ſome hard bodies, as ſtones, &c. 


If you attend madam, only to the 
degree of force neceſſary to divide with 
any inſtrument the lip of a new born 


child, you will have room to doubt that 


1 


! 
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the preſſure of one of its fingers could 
cCauſe a diviſion of it whilſt in its mother's 
uVomb, but recolle& that a bit of ſilk 
which ties a branch of a young tree, be- 
coming ſuperior to the whole force of 
the ſap, hinders its growth, or occaſions 
a diviſion of the bark and woody fibres; 
this ſuperiority of force which we ac- 
| knowledge in liquids, whoſe impulſe is the 
cauſe of growth in both animals and,vege- 
tables, conſiſts chiefly in the continuance 
of its action, but this action conſidered 
in every inſtant is ſo weak that the leaſt 
obſtacle can ſurmount it. Apply this 
principle to a new formed child whoſe fleſh 
has hardly any conſiſtence, and the action 


of whoſe fluids is proportioned to this 


imbecillity, and you will be convinced 
with how much eaſe the lip of an infant 
may be divided by a continual preſſure 
made on the part by one of its fingers, 
the hardneſs and reſiſtance of which is 
greatly ſuperior to the lip. 

Bur do you think it poſſible madam, 
that the body of a. child can compreſs 
the body of another child ſo ſtrongly as 
to cauſe it to periſh. Theſe accidents are 
rare, but we are not without inſtances of 
them. A woman happily brought to bed 

of a well ſhaped child, was at the ſame 
FF 4 _ x 
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time delivered of a little embryo extreme- 
ly flattened, and of no more than two 
thumbs length. Its fleſh appeared like 
a membrane, but the head, the body and 
the extremities could be ealily diſtinguiſh- 
ed. If the whole body of a child can be 
expoſed to ſuch an exceſſive compreſſion, 
we cannot refuſe admitting the poſſi- 
bility of a much lighter one, and fince 
ſuch a compreſſion occaſions in plants the 
fame accidents which we obſerve in 
animals, we ought to have recourſe- to 
the ſame cauſe only, to explain the ſame 
facts. 

Another effect of compreſſion is fre- 
quently ſeen in plants, thoſe which are 
ſtraitened for room at their firſt coming 
out of the ground, are bent and twiſted _ 
in different manners, in like manner the 
ſoft parts of a child may be disfigured 
at the time of its birth; its forehead 
may be flattened, and the face deformed. 
Thro' theſe irregularities, people ſome- 
times fancy a reſemblance of ſome par- 
ticular animal, but whatever propenſity 
credulous ſpectators may have to attribute 
theſe effects, and this likeneſs to the 
force of imagination in the mother, they 


are as neck independant of it, as if the 
* 
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n had disfigured the face of the 
child with her own hands. 

It is eaſy to quote a great many in- 
ſtances of different kinds of irregularities 
cauſed by the compreſſion of the infant's 
body in its mother's womb, or at the 


time of its birth, and to convince you 


the better of what this compreſſion is 
capable of doing, I might recal to your 
memory the effects which whalebone 
| ſtays, collars, *'&c. produce in children 
after their birth, but inſtead of taking 
up your attention with unneceſſary par- 
ticulars, I ſhall go on to another effect of 


compreſſion, inſtances of which are con- 


ſtantly before your eyes. 

In paſſing thro' the walks of your park, 
and eſpecially the rows of elms, you have 
taken notice that many trees are united 


together, one kind of theſe tho ſeparately 


impregnated in the earth, on coming 
up make but one trunk, one ſame bark 
incloſes them, they ſeparate afterwards 
towards the middle of the trunk, and 
form two different tops, ſometimes the 
two trees grow together only towards the 
middle of the trunk, and make no more 
than one top, ſometimes they are united 
together by ſome of their branches only. 
This oddity 1 is ſo common in fome ſpecies 


of 
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of trees that we often ſee many trees 
unite and interweave their branches to- 


gether; in all theſe caſes the too great 


proximity cauſes a compreſſion in thoſe 
parts of the tree which mutually touch 


each other, this compreſſion is conſe- 
- quently augmented in proportion to the 
growth of the trees, and ſtraitens more 


and more the paſſage of the ſap in the 


compreſt parts. The bark being too 


much ſqueezed and not able to extend 
itſelf in proportion to the neighbouring 
parts which are entirely at liberty, tears 
and makes an opening betwixt the two 


trees, and as this ſlit is made in the place 


where the two trees touch one another, 
it happens that the torn parts of the bark 
unite together by the prolongation and 
interweaving of their fibres, and form 


but one ſame covering; what has been 
ſaid of the bark takes place alſo in the 


fibres of the wood itſelf when they are 
expoſed to the ſame compreſſion, | 

It is the ſame in children, the fingers 
or toes being preſt too near each other, 


grow together like a gooſe's foot; this 


union which can take place in other 


parts of the ſame body, happens ſome- 


times betwixt two different bodies, and 
as it depends on the manner in which 
. the 
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the two eggs are placed in the mother's 
_ womb (a poſition which neceſſarily varies) 
this union is made in different ways; 
there are inſtances of children growing 
together by the ſhoulders, the forehead, 
the breaſt, the back, &c. and in all 
theſe caſes, there is but one ſame cauſe, 
and it is eaſy for you madam, to explain 
it, by applying what I have ſaid on _ 
ſubject of the reunion of trees. 

W hole bodies do not always unite to- 
gether, we ſometimes ſee two heads on 
the ſame body, and ſometimes two bodies 
with but one head, I have myſelf ſeen a 
child with four arms, I believe you are 


very well perſuaded that the force of 


imagination in the mother could not 
create this head or theſe ſuperfluous arms, 
and knowing that two trees when too 
near each other will unite together and 
grow together, you will find out the 


cauſe of this reunion of parts withour Þ 


trouble; but why have theſe parts only, 
taken their proper growth? Have the 
belonged to another body, and if they 
have, why has not the whole body been 
united together with the other. | 

The anſwer to theſe queſtions depends 
on the principles of impregnation ana- 
logous 1 in both the animal and vegetable 


creation. 
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creation. I ſhall. have the honour of 
acquainting you with them in my next 
letter, and hope you will receive fatis- 
faction from the ſimplicity of theſe prin- 
ciples. EE 5 
| I am &c. 
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A proper diſpoſition of the fluids and ſolids, 
N for à perfect impregnation. Ac- 
cidents depending on à too great reſiſtance 
of the ſeed. Monſters formed by the want 
of, or addition of ſome parts. Of ſome 
kinds of falſe conceptions. | 


Maran, 


LIKE the cagerneſs you expreſs to 
receive a ſatisfactory anſwer to your 
queſtions concerning the body to which 
the head and arms added to the other 
child muſt have belonged. You ſhall 
zudge of thiscaſe yourſelf, *tis on the follow- 
ing principle you may found your deciſion, 
I have mentioned to you that every plant- 
and every animal has been incloſed in a 
firſt ſeed, that this ſeed muſt be impreg- 
nated before it can receive any nouriſh- 
ment 
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ment or growth, and laſtly, that this 
impregnation conſiſts in a flight unfolding 
of the ſolid parts of the ſeed, effected 
by the action of a fluid which inſinuates 
itſelf even into the minuteſt veſſels. 
Hence you will readily conclude that 
this fluid muſt poſſeſs a force capable of 
raiſing theſe veſſels, that its impulſe muſt 
be ſuperior to the reſiſtance oppoſed to 
it by the ſolid parts of the ſeed. But ic 
may happen either that theſe veſſels make 
too great a reſiſtance, or that they yield 
too much to the action of this fluid. I 
ſhall now conſider the reſult of theſe two 
different caſes. 

If the whole feed makes too great a 
_ reſiſtance the fluid cannot penetrate it, 
the partsof the ſeed will not be unfolded, 
the paſſage will not be open for the nu- 
tritious juice, and the ſeed will not be 
impregnated at all; or it may happen 
that this too great reſiſtance is met with 
in only a particular part of the ſeed, and 
that the other pares yield to the action of 
the fluid. Then thoſe parts which have 
not made too great a reſiſtance will be 
impregnated, and on the contrary thoſe 
which by reaſon of their too great re- 
ſiſtance have denied entrance to the fluid, 
will remain unimpregnated. The im- 
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pregnated parts receive their nouriſhment 
and growth, whilſt the unimpregnated 
part entirely waſtes away. Tis thus 


madam, children are born withour arms, 
or without a head. The mother's ima- 


gination has not deſtroyed theſe prey but 


they were never impregnated. 
Sometimes the greateſt part of the 


ſeed makes too great a reſiſtance to the 


impregnating fluid, and one particular 


part only, the head for inſtance, which 
yields to the impulſe of this fluid, is 
impregnated, without doubt you will 
be before hand with me in determining 


arms are the only parts which have been 


why of a whole body, the head or the 


impregnated, and joined to the body 
of another child. You are already ac- 


quainted that this reunion is cauſed by 
the too great proximity of the two eggs 
in the mother's womb. Every union 
between two bodies depends on this cauſe, 
you can now by the heip of theſe two 
principles account for every kind of 


monſters. 
But you will aſk no doubt madam, 


why there never happens a birth of a 
ſingle arm, or head alone, ſince it might 


happen that one of theſe parts of the 


body only Ms be impregnated. The 
reaſon 


* 
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reaſon is very ſimple; an head ſeparated 


from the body cannot receive any nouriſh- 
ment. The nouriſhment paſſes from the 


mother to the child, thro? a vaſcular chord 


called the umbilical chord, which pene- . 
trating the childs navel carries the blood 
from the mother into the other veſſels 
which diſtribute it to all the parts of the 
child; there is no other way by which the 
child can receive nouriſhment, ſo that 
when the trunk of the body does not exiſt. 
the other parts tho* impregnated cannot 
receive their nouriſhment and growth, 
unleſs the proximity of another body 
affords them an opportunity of uniting. 
themſelves to it, and if they receive no 
nouriſhment, in vain have they been im- 
pregnated, they waſte away and diſappear | 
entirely. 
It is not thus when the impregnation _ 
is confined to the vaſcular chord and mem- 
branes deſtined to wrap up the infant's _ 
body, and you may ſafely conclude that 
tho' every other part of the ſeed intended 
to form the infant's body was unimpreg- 
nated, yet the membranes and umbilical 
vaſcular chord which exiſt in the ſeed, 
may have been 1mpregnated, and then 
they are nouriſhed and increaſe in ſize 


independant of the infant's body, becauſe 


they receive the blood by their particular 
| and 


D. 

and external branches, but as they are 
not ſeparated, raiſed and ſupported, by 
any other body, they give way, bend, 
and uniting together form an ill ſhapen 
maſs. I have even obſerved in one in- 
ſtance, that the membranes which ſerve 
to incloſe the child, having been un- 
equally impregnated, the lymphatic veſ- 
ſels ſeemed to have had the greateſt ſhare 
of impregnation, and were ſo prodigiouſly 
large and fo numerous that at the time of 
her lying in, the woman was delivered 
of a prodigious maſs of ſmall veſicles at- 
tached to one another, and full of a fluid 
reſembling lymph. 

This accident is not attributed to the 

force of imaginatien, I might therefore 
have paſt it over in ſilence, but its con- 
nexion with the principles I have eſtabliſn- 
ed ſhows the extent of them. *Tis a fur- 
ther proof in their favour, and in a caſe 
where prejudice is fo deeply rooted, I 
am of opinion madam, that I ought not 
to neglect the leaſt circumſtance which 
tends to overthrow it. 


I am madam, &c. 
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The impregnation of ſeeds, defective through 
the too great reſiſtance of the parts of the 
ſeed. The conſequence of this defect in 
trees. Its application to the infant. De- 
formities of the face. Defect of growth 
in ſome parts. Of ſome kinds of marks 
and blemiſbes. 1 


Ontrary to your opinion madam, it 
is not impoſſible to fmd in vegeta- 
bles, thoſe defects which we obſerve in the 
impregnation of eggs. It is true, that ve- 
getables not being conſtantly inclined to 
the ſame external ſhape, the ſame- order, 
and the ſame number of parts, the ſup- 
preſſion of a branch is not ſo eaſily per- 
ceived as the loſs of an. arm wo child. - 
Yet this defect does not always eſcape the 
fight of the ſkilful and attentive gardener; 
he diſcovers it chiefly in young trees; he 
_ obſerves, that inſtead of two branches 
which ſhould form the fork, there is often 
but one only, which keeping the inflexion 
by which the two branches ſhould ſeparate 
from one another, ſhows plainly that _ 
another branch is wanting to match it; 
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and what puts this beyond all manner of 


. doubt, a little obtuſe elevation is obſerved 
in the part where the remaining branch 


begins to ſpread itſelf out. This caſe 
exactly reſembles that of an infant born 
without an head, or without arms, and 


is an inſtance that every part of the ſeed 


has not been impregnated. 
As to the defect of impregnation in 
the whole feed, it is too common to ad- 


mit of the leaſt doubt; every body knows 


that, of a quantity of ſeed ſown in the 
earth, a part only ſprings up; it is not 


- probable that this happens from a want 


of the impregnating fluid, becauſe the 
neighbouring ſeeds have been impregnated 
by it; beſides, the huſk which covers the 


| ſeed has been half opened, the farinaceous 


pulp which wraps up the bud has been 


penetrated, but the action of the fluid 
has been confined to this only; it could 


not inſinuate itſelf into the bud, and 


therefore could not impregnate it; theſe 
traces of uniformity alone, are convineing 


proofs that the mother's imagination can 


have no ſhare, in producing thoſe mon- 


{trous births, which ariſe from a want of 
ſome particular parts: however, I further 


add madam, that there muſt be a medium 
berween the entire reſiſtance. which hinders 


at - Impregnation, 
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Ie 
impregnation, and this limited ſuppleneſs, 


which allowing the entrance of the im- 
pregnating fluid, concurs to a perfect 
impregnation. The ſolids may not en- 
tirely reſiſt it, and yet not have ſufficient 
ſuppleneſs; then the veſſels will not be 


ſufficiently unfolded, and will not afford 


entrance to a ſufficient quantity of nou- 


riſhment, nor to a nouriſhment ſuffici- 
ently active. The bud will be nouriſhed, 


but not equally with another bud, which 
has been perfectly impregnated ; it will 
grow, but will never attain its . proper 
ſize : inſtances of this ſort are frequent in 


ſhrubs of the ſame age, which have been 


ſown and have ſprung up in the ſame 
earth; ſome acquire in a ſhort time their 
natural growth, while others, tho' often 
regular in their ſhape, as far as their di- 
minutiveneſs will admit of, remain in 
the ſtate of dwarfs. I preſume madam, 
you foreſee the application I might make 
of this circumſtance, and at the ſame 


time conceive why a branch of a tree, an 


arm of a child, or any other part does 
not grow 1n proportion with the reſt; *tis 
becauſe this branch; or this arm receives 
aleſs quantity of nouriſhment, on account 
of the firſt ſolids being not ſufficiently 
ſupple in the impregnation of the ſeed, 
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and not being ſufficiently raiſed to receive 
a quantity of nouriſhment proportionable 
to the other parts. 


In theſe half impregnated branches, all 
the woody fibres do not encreaſe equally, 


there are ſome which, obedient to the 
action of the ſap, dilate and lengthen 


themſelves, others, which do not grow in 


the ſame proportion, reſiſt this common 


extenſion, and by their reſiſtance make 


the branch crooked. Tis in the ſame 


manner that an infant, which appeared 


well ſhaped at firſt, grows crooked ; a por- 
tion of the vertebra of the back, and the 


ligaments which unite them together, 


not being able to grow in proportion 


with the reſt of the body, forces the ſpire 


1 the back to bend itſelf and form an 


arch. 


formities in many other parts of the body. 


If the noſtrils are incapable of acquiring 


their full extent, the noſe will be pinched 
in and crooked; this will be called the 


noſe of a Monkey, or the beak of a bird, 
according as the ſhape more or leſs re- 


ſembles the one or the other, or ſome 
event thought of too late,. or the caprice 


of the ſpectators ſhall pleaſe to decide. One 
: of the eyes may be 92055 for the eye of 


* 


The ſame mechaniſm may occaſion de- 
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an animal; if the eyelid, or if the bones 
which form the anterior part of the orbit 
of the eye, leſs extended and leſs open 
than thoſe of the other eye, diſcover the 
* fight of the eye alone: there can be no 
_ occaſion to relate all the different forms 
which the other features of the face may 
take, according as the ſkin andmuſcles 
are more or leſs ſhortened, and the bones 
more or leſs elevated or depreſſed, It is 
ſufficient for you to be acquainted with 
the cauſe of them, and to perceive that 
theſe varieties, like thoſe which happen 
in plants, ought not to be attributed to 
the force of Imagination,. but depend on 
the inequality alone of impregnation in 
the plant or animal; we ſhall now con- 
ſider ſome other elfecls of the ſame me- 
chaniſm: ä 
The ſkin which covers our body, is 
not madam, a diſtinct part from the others, 
fince it is encloſed in the ſeed, and is ſub- 
ſervient to the ſame laws with the other 
parts; that it may be wide enough and 
ſufficiently flexible in every part, it muſt 
be equally impregnated in every part; this 
does net always happen: when it does 
not give way ſufficiently to the growth of 
the parts which it covers, it incommodes 
them, forces them to bend, and ſometimes 
G 3 | binds 
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binds them like a ligature, and hinders 
their growth. This defect is chiefly per- 
ceivable in ſome perſons, who have ſe⸗ 
veral fingers of a natural ſize as far as 
the ſecond articulation, . where they are 
all of a ſudden contracted, and ſo ſmall, 
that one might miſtake the extremity, for 
the finger of a child grafted on (to uſe 
the expreſſion) the finger of a grown per- 
ſon. The like accidents, though leſs fre- 
quent, happen in the arms and legs, al- 
moſt always by the defect only of the 
impregnation of ſome part of the ſkin, 
and never on account of the wother's 
having ſeen a maimed perſon. . 
Theſe accidents are not always fo con- 
ſiderable ; frequently they happen in 
very ſmall parts, and the reſiſtance the 
fibres make to an extenſion, in equal pro- 
portion with other parts; diſcovers itſelf 
by a change of the texture and colour of 
the ſkin oply, which becomes more com- 
pact, and reſembles 1 in colour the cicatrice 
of a wound; this is ſometimes perceivable 
in only two or three fibres united toge- 
ther, and ſometimes in a greater number, 
the points of which form a circle, a 
ſquare, or ſome other whimſical figure: 
here is ſufficient variety to find out the 


ſhape of animals, flowers or any other 
known 
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| known object, as caprice may dictate; | 


here is a fruitful ſource of likeneſſes with 
objects, which may have ſtruck the mo- 
ther's imagination, there wants no more 
than to determine what objects have af- 
fected her; a nine months pregnancy will 
afford a ſufficient quantity to pick out ſome 
one which this mark has ſome reſemblance 


with. 


wood of many trees, reſemblances with 
known objects, much more ſtrongly cha- 
racterized than thoſe which we fancy we 
obſerve in children; they are even more per- 
fect, becauſe the ſolidity of their parts pre- 


vents their changing, and varying their 


ſnape ſo much: when ſpeaking of the change 
of ſhape, I do not mean thoſe changes 
which the motion of the part produces, 
I mean a real change, which the different 
ages bring on; a ſlight impreſſion on the 
| kin, which in infancy reſembles a ſmall 
cicatrix, acquiring a greater extent in pro- 

portion to the growth of the reſt of the 
body, aſſumes the ſhape of a fiſn, or ſome 


other object; a new change of the ſkin, va- 


ries its figure and likeneſs, and at laſt the 
ſkin wrinkles, ſhrivels up, the cicatrix 


cloſes, and reſembles nothing at all. Re- 


ſemblances fo connected with the changes 
G 4 
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which happen to our bodies, diſcover 
nary their origin, 

Jam, &c. 
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7 he Helis of too weak. a refitance in the 
parts of the ſeed. A reſemblance with 
araperies and the red fruits. 


Mapa, 
AVING ſeen what muſt be * 


conſequence of a tqo firm reſiſtance 


in the parts of the ſeed, we ſhall now 


examine the reſult of a too little reſiſtance: 
if the bud of the plant yields too much 


to the action of the fluid, which diſpoſes 


them to receive nouriſhment, theſe over 
dilated veſſels will imbibe groſs and re- 
dundant juices, which will cauſe the plant 
to grow in an extraordinary manner; you 


ſee frequent inſtances of it, tho” perhaps 


ou never took particular notice of them: 


recollect the difference which is met with 


betwixt a plant raiſed in the common earth, 
and a plant of the ſame kind raiſed in an 
hot bed; this laſt is much larger, ſtronger, 


and better nouriſhed than the other : "tho 
reaſon | 
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reaſon is becauſe the juices of the hot 


bed poſſeſs a much greater activity than 
the common juices of the earth, and 


conſequently make an effort ſo much 
the greater in the impregnation of the 


plant, and are more proper to ſurmount 


the reſiſtance of the bud, dilate the veſſels 
more, and diſpoſe them to receive a greater 
quantity of nutritious Juice. 
The fame thing happens to flowers 
which are raiſed in veſſels filled with water, 
and placed in winter time on chimney 
pieces; the ſalt petre which is mixed with 


the water, increaſes its action, and ſome- 
times to ſuch a degree that the plant be- 


comes of an exceſſive ſize. The whole 
ſeed of the animal may alſo reſiſt too 
weakly the action of the 1mpregnating 
fluid, whence like a plant raiſed, on an 
hot bed, it would receive too ſtrong-and 
too plentiful a nouriſhment, to contain it- 
ſelf within the limits of its natural fize, 
and would grow to an exceſs; 7 

I cannot forbear madam, to remind 
you here of the uniformity which is met 


with in the vegetable and animal creation. 


Over- grown plants and trees put forth 


nothing but branches and leaves, they 


bear hardly ever, either fruit or flowers; 
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a certain proof that the veſſels are too 


much 
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mach dilated, and that a coarſe ſap | cir- 
culates in the minuteſt veſſels: in ſuch a 
diſordered ſtate it is in vain to expect the 
ſeparation of a pure, ſulphureous juice, 
capable of inſinuating itſelf into the 
ſeeds of flowers. This too great dilata- 
tion of the veſſels, occaſions men of a 
gigantic ſize to be almoſt always weak. 
The ſubſtance of their brain ſeparates 
imperfectly from the maſs. of blood, its 


ſpirituous parts, a thick ſerofity paſſes 


with the ſpirits, which not being ſufficiently 
depurated ; want a proper activity, and 
hence the elaſtic power of the nerves is 
leflened. 

But if the whole bud can yield too 
much to the impulſe of the impregnating 
fluid, it is plain this defect may alſo take 
place in ſome parts of it alſo, this con- 


ſequence the truth of which you have 
already acknowledged, will unfold the 
whole mechaniſm of theſe draperies, 


flowers, fruits, and in ſhort of every 
thing which is aſcribed to the force of 
imagination. 

It the whole {kin gives way too much 
to the impulſe of the impregnating fluid, 
the reſt of the body keeping a proper 
reſiſtance, it will receive too great a 


quantity of nouriſhment and grow toan 
excels, 


0 P 
. 


* 
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exceſs, then not being proportioned. to 
the bulk of the body, it will be forced 
to fold itſelf up in many places; theſe 
| different folds, like thoſe of drapery, ly- 
ing on it, prejudiced perſons think they 
ſee a true drapery formed by the force 
of the mother's imagination. This mon- 
ſtrous growth of the ſkin gives room for 
other compariſons; when it is found in 
that portion of it which covers the head, 
large enough to form ſeveral folds, it 


bas been ſuppoſed to be like a mitte, in 


another form like the Perſian tiara ; one 
circular fold only, has been compared to 
a royal diadem, and people have always 
| imagined, that the fight of ſome picture 
has occaſioned theſe likeneſſes; but why 
then docs not this drapery, this tiara, this 
mitre, this royal diadem, repreſent the 
colours, the ſhades, and the jewels which 
the mother ſaw in the picture? Since it was 
this mixture” of colours and ornaments 
which affected her imagination, why is 
the colour of theſe monſtrous excreſcences 
like the reſt of the body? *Tis becauſe 
a part of the ſkin has taken too great 
a quantity of nouriſhment, the ſame as 
{ume barks of trees, which having re- 
ceived too great a, -quanyity of fav, are 
5 dilated, 


rr e. 


* 
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uilated, folded together, and | depart from 


a level with the reſt of the bark. 


But it will be alledged madam, that 
we ſee other figures, which poſſeſs a greater 
likeneſs, as currants, mulberries, ſtraw- 
berries, raſberries, &c. and theſe produc- 


tions are not only like all theſe fruits, but 


moreover they follow the progrels of their 
maturity, they become red in proportion 
as theſe fruits ripen. If you will ſuffer 
me madam, to acquaint you with ſome 
anatomical facts, theſe reſemblances can 
never impoſe on you. 

The ſurface of our body is ſpread 
over with 'an infinite number of glands 
about the ſize of millet ſeeds, which 
are called the miliary glands, they have 
veins and arteries, which creep over their 
ſurface, and are deſigned to ſeparate from 


the arterial blood, the ſerous- particles 


which make the matter of perſpiration. 
This ſeroſity, a great deal thinner than the 

red part of the blood, paſſes thro' them 
with eaſe. The ſmallneſs of the tubes 
thro' which it lows, will not ſuffer the 
red globules of the blood to paſs: hence 
theſe glands in their natural ſtate,” are 
colourleſs; for theſe glands to become 
red, their tubes muſt be dilated im ſuch 
à manner, as to admit a ſufficient N 

O 


„ *, 
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Every one of theſe glands ought to have 
been impregnated as well as the other 
parts of the body, if any of them have 


reſiſted too ſlightly the impulſe of the 


impregnating fluid, they will be more 
dilated than the others, and grow 


much larger, ſo that the texture of the 


fk in which preſerves its natural ſtate, not 
being able to contain them, they will be 
elevated above it; beſides the veſſelz 


which ſhould contain only ſerous particles, 


acquire ſo large a diameter thro' this ac- 
cidental dilatation, as to allow the red 
globules of the blood to pals, and thereby 


the ſerum contained in the gland receives 85 


its red colour. 


Now fancy madam, a round gland like | x4 
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of the red globules, to mix with the 
ſerous fluid ſeparated by theſe glands. 


a miller ſeed, compoſed of ſeveral thin, 


tranſparent membranes, containing a red 
ferous fluid, and compare it with a cur- 


rant, the reſemblance is ſufficiently ſtrong. 


to deceive a perſon ignorant of, both theſe 
miliary glands, and the means by which 
they are enlarged and become coloured. 
Now you are acquainted with the mecha- 
niſm by which a currant has been formed, 
you can meet with no difficulty in conceiv- 
ing how ſtrawberries, mulberries, and raf- 


berries 


= 


r 


erries are formed. I have hitherto ſup- 
poſed an enlargement of one ſingle gland 


only, but ſuppoſe an enlargement of many 


glands united together. This parcel of 


glands will ſeem to have ſome connexion 
_ vitha ſtrawberry or raſberry, if the dilated 


glands form a round figure, if an oblong 
figure, it will be taken for a mulberry. In 
both the one and the other there is an 
union of ſeveral little glands, which re- 


ſemble the cells, of which theſe fruits are 


compoſed; *tis true, they have neither 
ſeeds nor tones, becaule there is nothing 

in the glands which can reſemble thoſe 
ſubſtances, but thoſe who give their 


opinion on the likeneſs of fruits marked 


on the newbora infant, do not examine 


ſo cloſely. 


But whence happens the change of 
colour at the ſeaſon theſe fruits ripen ? *tis 
becauſe ar this ſeaſon of the year the 
blood is more ſtrongly agitated, exerts 
a greater force on the containing veſſels, 
and the red globules paſs in greater quan- 
tity into the internal parts of the glands, 
and hence this enlargement in ſize and 
increaſe of colour. A fever, violent 
exerciſe, great heat, anger, &c. produce 


the ſame effect, in the midſt of winter. 


But thoſe, who attribute theſe marks to 
the 
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the force of Imagination, look upon its 
effects as myſterious, and expect to meet 
with a myſtery in i Ne which ac- 


companies them, 5 : 
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Marks of red wine. The reaſon why all 
marks are red or brown. | 


"Mavan, N 


T is not owing to fanpetfalueſs, that 1 

have omitted ſpeaking of thoſe marks 
which reſemble red wine; I am of opi- 
nion they proceed from a different cauſe 
than the dilatation of the miliary glands of 
the fkin: J have reſerved this enquiry for 
the ſubject of my preſent letter. 


An infinite number of arteries ah 3 


veins terminate in the ſkin, their united 
extremities form there a net work, which 
is covered by a very thin ſubſtance, called 
the epidermis .or ſcarf ſkin; in their na- 
tural ſtare, theſe extremities of the blood 
veſſels ſuffer nothing to paſs through them, 
but the ſerum of the blood, the red part 
of the blood continues its circulation 
through veſſels of a larger diameter; the 

veſſels 
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veſſels which form this network may 
acquire a larger diameter, afford a free 


paſſage to the red globules of the blood, 
become varicous, and conſequently cauſe 
a varicous elevation on the ſkin, of a red 
or dark brown colour, according as the 
coats of the veſſels have loſt more or leſs 
of their thickneſs through this dilatation. 


This accident, which happens ſometimes 


after birth, happens too frequently to 
children in their mother's womb ; the 
veſſels may be too much dilated at the 
time of impregnation, and from the 


ſmalleſt dilatatlon beyond their proper 


diameter, the accident almoſt always 
continues encrealing, becauſe this net- 
work is not confined by any bordering 
part: hence it comes, that theſe marks 
(which are falſly aſcribed tothe imagination 
of the mother, who has longed for claret, 
or has had red wine ſpilt over her,) extend 
themfelves, cauſe an elevation, and jet 
out beyond the reſt of the ſkin, and occa- 
ſion frequently a conſiderable deformity. 
A great anatomiſt has obſerved, that this 
vaſcular network is differently diſpoſed 


and ſhaped, in different parts of the body, 


that it is quite different in the ſkin of · the 
face from any where elſe, that it is even 
very different in different Parts of the 


face; 


. ˙ A A Ne Ana "YN 
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face; and this learned man has concluded 
from it, that this perhaps explains- the 
reaſon why ſome parts of the W are 
red, rather than others. 

*Tis without doubt on account of ads 


difference, that the marks which reſemble. 
red wine happen more frequently in the 


face, than any other part of the body; in 
fact one part becomes more red than ano- 
ther, in proportion only to the greater or 
leſs reſiſtance, the blood meets with in 
paſting into this vaſcular network. The 
" redneſs ſhows itſelf with more eaſe in the 
face, than any other part, becauſe the 
blood finds leſs difficulty there in paſſing 
into this network, than in any other part; 
and therefore can pals into it in a greater 
quantity, without ſo conſiderable dilata- 
tion, as muſt happen any where elſe; thus 
a light force which would have no effect 


in any other part, will produce in the face 


e | 


a ſufficient effect; and therefore the face 


is more ſubject to theſe kind of marks than 


any other part. 
This dilatation of the veſſels is very 


perceivable, if you examine theſe marks 


with a_ good microſcope, you may ſee the 
motion of the red globules which give 


them their red colour, which 1 is a Circum- 
Ss . ſtance 
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ſtance very much in favour of the expla- 
nation J have given. | 

Give me leave to aſk you madam, if 
you never remarked that all the fruits, 
flowers, and reſemblances of wine, which 

u have ſeen in children, were always 
of a red colour? you never ſaw the re- 
ſemblance of green gooſeberries or cur- 
rants, though through the depravation of 
their taſte, pregnant women ſometimes 
long for them with the greateſt eagerneſs. 
Imagination has never been accuſed of 
painting a carnation, or an anemone, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the greenneſs of their cup, 
and the admirable mixrure of their co- 


lours, or a jonquille. If the force of 


Imagination, could make on the ſkin the 


 thape of a flower or fruit, why could it 
Aaot alſo paint their colours on the ſkin? 


*tis their colours which moſt ſtrike the 
fancy, attract our looks, and excite our 
admiration and deſire ;- the power of 


forming parts, of whoſe internal texture 


it is entirely ignorant, is attributed to the 
force of Imagination, at the ſame time it 
is evidently proved, that it cannot paint 


on the ſkin thoſe objects which have ſtruck 
it, which it is acquainted with, and has 


been affected by; if it could act on the 


diſterent particles of our blood, it would 
Had 


Q 
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find there the proper fund for repreſenting 
all the colours of objects, which might 
particularly affe&t it. Do we not fee 
every day, blue marks, yellow, violet 
coloured and purple, on the ſurface of the 
body? does not the ſkin ſometimes become 
entirely green? black and brown ſpots 
are common; the different combinations 
of theſe colours with white and red, pro- 


duce all the other ſhades; *cis true *tis 
only by ſome accident that theſe different - 


colours appear on the body, but this is 
always a proof that the foundation of 
them exiſt in us, and to produce them, 
nothing further is required than a' change 
of the combination of the particles of 
the blood. If you attribute to the force 
of Imagination, the power of ſeparating 
from this mixture the red and brown par- 
ticles, it muſt equally be able to ſeparate 
thoſe which are neceſſary to form all other 
colours and their ſhades : whence comes 
it that this never happens? 'tis becauſe 
the imagination of the mother has no 
ſhare in the producing the figures and 
colours which are ſeen on the bodies of 
infants, they are only parts of the ſkin 
too much dilated, and as this dilatation 
affords entrance to the red parts of the 
| — they almoſt all are of a red colour; 

| H 2 1 1 ſay 
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1 fay almoſt all, becauſe they are ſome” 
- times of a dark brown colour, but the 
cauſe of this colour has nothing extraor- 
dinary in it, ſince brown ſpots come on 
our bodies a long time after our births, 
as for inſtance, warts, freckles, black and 
brown moles, &c. the marks obſerved on 
the bodies of children, have at bottom a re- 
ſemblance with warts, freckles and moles, 
their difference conſiſts at moſt in their 
extent; but a little black ſpot, and a 
more extended mark, do not depend on 
two different cauſes: every body knows 
that this brown colour proceeds from the 
faline and earthy parts of the blood, 
| ſtop'd at the extremities of the veſſels, 
which by reaſon of their dilatation, have 
ſuffered the more liquid parts of the blood 
to eſcape through them. Warts are elon- 
gations of the nervous fibres and veſſels 
which creep along under the epidermis 
or ſcarf ſkin; there is no occaſion to look 
for any other cauſe in children, and 
without the aſſiſtance of the mother's ima- 
gination, this ditatation and theſe accre- 
tions may be eaſily deduced from the 
principle already eſtabliſhed. „ 
The hard black hairs which are fre- 
quently ſcattered over the ſurface of the 
black marks, do not at all favour the pre- 
judice 


the imagination of the mother being af- 
fected at the ſight of a bear's ſkin, or the 


rind of bacon. The hairs which almoſt 


every where cover our bodies, are a kind 


of bulbous plants, which ſpring up from 
a bulbous root, placed in the ſkin, and 


fat; if theſe bulbs have been impregnated 
by too active a fluid, the hair will take an 


extraordinary growth, like thoſe hyacinths 


which are raiſed in water impregnated 
with ſalt petre, or on an hot-bed. There 
is hardly any part of the body which may 
not be disfigured by theſe moles with 
long hairs, becauſe there are hardly any, 


which are not ſprinkled over with theſe 
bulbs from whence they ſpring: and if. 


it is true, that the whole bodies of ſome 


children have been covered over with long | 


frightful hairs, the force of Imagination 
of a mother left in the middle of a foreſt, 
cannot poſlibly have occaſioned it ; this 
deformity depends on the exceſſive dilata- 
tion of the bulbs ſpread over the whole 
ſurface of the ſkin : ſome marks appear 


| ſcaly, no more is required to ſuppoſe them 
_ owing to an impreſſion received by the 


mother at the ſight of a fiſh; nothing re- 
mains but to decide what fiſh this can be: 
all the long figures repreſent carp, pike, 

7 | 3 tench, 
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judice which attributes all theſe marks to 
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tench; and the figures a little rounded, are 
ſuppoſed like ſoles, flounders, turhots, &c. 
ſome diſcourſe of the mother's, determines 
the doubtful ſpectators, and makes them 
unite their votes in favour of ſome one 
hkeneſs. Does this fact embarrraſs you 
madam? Take your magnifying glaſs, 
examine the back of your hand, you 
will perceive there a prodigious number 
of little ſcales, placed on one another, 
which cover the pores, and are deſigned 
to leſſen perſpiration. 
If theſe ſcales, magnified by your glaſs, 
kept the ſize they appeared to you to be of 
thro' your glaſs, they would be like thoſe 
vhich are ſeen on the ſkin of ſome people, 
and are taken for the ſcales of fiſhes: the 
only difference between them is, that the 
ſtcales which are met with on the ſkin of 
Tome children, are really much larger than 
thoſe other fcales, becauſe they have been 
prepared by the action of the impregnating 
fluid, to receive a more plentiful nouriſh- 
ment. | ; 
Add to theſe reaſons madam, what a 
ſad experience ſhews us every day, I mean 
the conſtant ſucceſſion of the fame diſeaſe 
in a particular family, and the fatal power 
of tranſmitting it by their alliances. 
Every body agrees that theſe diſorders are 
TS H 3 4 fre > 
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frequently the conſequences of the impreg - 
nation, that it is by this means. a father 
tranſmits them to his lateſt poſterity. Theſe 
diſorders depend on ſome faults of the 
viſcera; if impregnation then can produce 
this alteration in the viſcera, it can — 


cauſe theſe changes of the ſkin. 
I am, Nc. 


N : * . > ad ; * 
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The cauſe of hereditary diſorders. 


OWN madam, that in the preceeding 
letter I have touched but lightly on 
hereditary diſorders, I imagined it was 
ſufficient to recall to your memory a 
fact ſo common. You inſiſt on my giving 
you a more particular account of them, 
this I. agree to, but permit plants and 
trees to be the objects of our firſt con- 
ſiderations; to explain to you on every 

occaſion the uniformity which reigns 
between the animaland vegetable creation, | 
is to unite proofs in favour of the prin- 
ciples J have laid down. | 
The ſap which in a vine has unfolded 
the daa. and made it puſh out leaves 
* 4 and 
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and branches loaded with grapes, has pre- 
pared on thoſe ſame branches, buds 
which will blow the following year, and 
furniſh in their turn new branches, and 
freſh fruits, from whoſe new buds there will 
ſucceed others from year to year till the 
branch periſnes. 

This preparation produced by the 55 
in the firſt bud, and all the parts con- 
tained in it, which unfold themſelves in 
| ſucceſſion, is a ſenſible example of the 
:mpregnation of the firſt bu. All theſe 
buds, branches, and fruits, were contained 
in it, they were all impregnated in it. 
It is true, the action of the impregnating 


3 fluid is differently diſplayed in each of 


theſe buds; thoſe which were incloſed in 
the laſt fold, a great deal more preſſed 
together than the others, have received 
a leſs conſiderable dilatation ; whilſt thoſe 
which ſhould blow firſt, are in a ſtate 
capable of receiving from the firſt year 
an active and. plentiful ſap. But this 
does not hinder the impreſſion at the 
time of impregnation from ſubſiſting in 
all, and in conſequence of this firft im- 
preſſion, their receiving at the time of 
their compleat unravelling, more or leſs 


nouriſhment, a purer or more groſs "ſap, 


the · quality of which has an influence over 
the 
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the qualities of the fruit. It may Alf 
happen that the buds which ſhould blow 
the third year for example, may have 
reſiſted too ſtrongly the action of the im- 
pregnating juice, n this caſe their unravel- 
ing will be imperfe, they will produce 
neither bloſſoms, fruits, nor new buds; 
bur the branch will languiſh and die. 

After this manner madam, the veſ- 
ſels of the human body are extended, 
unfolded and dilated ſucceſſively in 
our infancy and youth. Every part of 
theſe veſſels muſt have been impregnated, 
and then received a greater or leſs diſ- 
poſition ta this unravelling. It may be 
faulty with reſpect to the whole feed, and 
the infant be born deformed, fickly, and 
ſoon die; but it may happen likewiſe, and 
in fact it docs happen, that this vicious im- 
preſſion, taints portions of the veſſels, 
which do not entirely unravel themſelves, 
till the body has nearly compleated its full 
growth. 

The effects of this impreſſion will be 
then ſuſpended, and remain concealed ſo 
long as this portion of the veſſel which it 
has tainted is of no uſe, but they will ſhow r 
themſclves as ſoon as the veſſels are il 
unravelled, and the defect of its vn. fi 
ravelling wil give birth to a diſeaſe inn 
curable 
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curable from its ſource, ſince it takes its 
riſe. from a vice of the ſolids, a diſ- 
eaſe which appears without any accidents 
< foretelling it, becauſe its birth is fixed to 
4 the inſtant of the unfolding of theſe par- 
ticular veſſels. Theſe events are fa- 
E 75 miliar, we ſee them every day, and the 
_ *,, conſtant ſucceſſion of the ſame diſorder in 
a long train of deſcendants, leaves us no 
room to doubt its having taken its riſe 
. from the impregnation of the ſeed, ſince 
that is the only means by which an here- 
. ditary diſeaſe can be communicated from 
haäarents to their children. 1 
. y Tou are now acquainted madam, that 
the parts of the child's body are differently 
diſpoſed, according as the impregnation 
/ has acted on them, the ſame principle 
which explains what happens in the liver 
and lungs, ſerves to explain what hap- 
| * ,/ pens in the ſkin, becauſe all the parts of 
/ the body are impregnated the ſame way 
only. | have then reaſon to conclude, 
/ hat if impregnation produces in the vil- 
' cera this change, which is the cauſe of 
” hereditary diſorders, it muſt alſo be re- 
Et arded as the cauſe of thoſe changes 
which happen to the ſkin. | 
I might at preſent puſh this ſcrutiny of 
this analogy further, and ſince the effect us 
| | 1 5 | che 
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the impregnation ſuſpended for many 
years, becomes all at once ſenſible when 
the parts are unravelicd toa certain degree, 
nothing hinders my attributing to the ſame 
caule, different changes which happen at 
a certain age, in ſome families, (as an hefe- 
ditary right) in the features of the face, 
and ſtate of the brain ; but all theſe kind 
of queſtions, tho? depending on the prin- 
ciple I have eſtabliſhed, would occaſion 


me to ramble too far from my preſent 
ſubject. 


I am, 8&c. 
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The nouriſhment the child receives in its 
mother's womb, can occaſion the ſame 
accidents and deformities which have been 
hitherto aſcribed to an irregular im- 
pregnation. | 


Maran, 


FI have bicherto looked for the 8 
of the marks and deformities which 
appear on the bodies of children, in the 


enen | 
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fecundation of the ſeed only, it was in 
order to avoid a confuſion of ideas; I 
think that the nutritious juice which ſoaks 
into the ſeed newly impregnated, may alſo 
vary the ſhape thereof till ſuch time as this 
ſeed ſhall have arrived at a certain degree 
of extenſion and ſolidity. The fecunda- 
ting liquid opens a paſſage to a thicker 
and more active fluid, which in its turn 
diſpoſes the veſſels to receive a juice whoſe 
particles have ſtill more conſiſtence and 
activity. By this gradation, the veſſels of 
the ſeed, acquire every day a 8 


and e 


This introduction of the nutritious 
juice is effeged doubtleſs in conſequence 
of the diſpoſition the ſeed received in 
impregnation. But whatever proportion 
has been kept between the impulſe of 
the impregnating fluid, and the reſiſtance 
of the parts of the ſeed); however regular 
the impregnation has been, yet it may 
happen that there has not been a perfect 
anſwerableneſs between the ſeed and the 
nutritious juice. The nutritious juice 
may have too much activity, or be too 
viſcid; the ſolids of the ſeed may either 
make too great reſiſtance, or yield too 
much, and hence will reſult a great part 
of thoſe inconveniencies which we have 

hitherto 
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hitherto made depend on the impreg- 
nation alone. 

Thus madam, the mortars blood too- 
briſk and too much agitated, - will dilate 
the glands of the ſkin, and occaſion the 
reſemblance of ſtrawberries, mulberries, . 
currants, &c. if by its lentor, or viſci- 
dity it cannot dilate the veſſels, - which 
make too great a reſiſtance, or penetrate - 
into thoſe, whoſe diameters are not equal 
to the groſsneſs of its particles, theſe 
veſſels will ceaſe, or being nouriſhed, will 
be but partially, they will not grow in 
proportion to the others, will be more 
compact, and will reſemble white cica- 
trices, and according to their accidental 
diſpoſal, will repreſent the ſurface and 

| ſhape of different objects. There will 
alſo happen ſome ſhortnings of the fibres 
of the ſkin, and thence ſome ſtrangula- 
tions which will hinder” the growth of 
ſome parts of the child's body ; the appli- 
cation of every thing which can be ſaid 
on this ſubject is eaſy, it is hardly more 
than ſubſtituting one term for another, 
could not enter into a minuter detail 
without falling into uſeleſs and tedious 
repetitions. I ſhould be ſtill more ex- 
poſed to do fo, if I attempted to relate 
. you the. . by which the 
mother 


mother tranſmits to the child a is 
to hereditary diſorders : I ſhall therefore 
confine myſelf to obſerving that there is 
no part of the body which cannor be the 
ſeed of thoſe diſtempers ; they depend, 
as I have already taken notice, on an 
alteration cauſed by the impregnation or 
the firſt nouriſhment of the ſeed, in ſome 
of the viſcera, or the other parts which 
are affected by them. There is not one 
of them but may have a different con- 
figuration, according as the impregnation 
or the firſt nouriſhment acts on it. Hence 
we muſt conclude that the changes which 
happen on the ſkin, muſt depend on the 
ſame cauſe. 
I add further madam, that the preſence 
of this cauſe, will always procure its 
effect, that is to ſay, that the texture 
and arrangement of the ſolid parts of the 
/ feed, will always undergo an alteration, 
7 the impulſe of the fecundating 
fluid, or the firſt nutritious juice, is either 
too week to dilate, or too active for the 
veſſels to reſiſt properly its effort. Whar- 
ever change happens, by this effort of the 
fluids, the ſolids will always undergo a 
/ proportionable one; a force greatly ſu- 
rior to their reſiſtance, will produce 
2 very- ſenſible effect, a cſs force will 
5 — 5 produce 
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produce a lighter effect, but there will 
always reſult ſome effect or other from 
It, | | 

This proportion between the cauſe and 
effect, is ſought for in vain in the ſyſtem 
of the force of imagination, the moſt 
conſiderable marks, are ſometimes aſcribed 
to an heedleſs glance only, or to ſome 
weak and tranſitory deſire, whilſt the 
moſt violent paſſions: are regarded fre- 
quently as the cauſe of ſome ſlight im- 
preſſions. Experience moreover proves 
that the mother is often agitated by the 
moſt violent deſires, that her mind is a 
prey to apprehenſion and terror, without 
the leaſt mark on the child's body reſulting 
from it; I could quote a thouſand in- 
ſtances, but ſhall relate only one, of 
which I was a witneſs myſelf, A lady 
thoroughly ſatisfied of the force of ima- 


gination, longed in her early pregnancy, 


to eat ſome lampreys, it was impoſ 
to procure ary, in the mean time her 
longing encreaſed to ſuch a degree, that 
| ſhe never ſlept, but ſhe imagined ſhe was 
ſurrounded with! eys which devoured 
her; ſhe expected her lying-in with the 
utmoſt terror, fearing ſhe ſhould be 
brought to bed of a monſter, and her 
apprchenſion ſeemed the better founded, 


| 
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as a perſon of her acquaintance,” as was 
reported, was marked with ſomething 
which was ſuppoſed to be like the holes 
that are obſerved in the neck of lampreys. 
She was however happily delivered, and 
the child was immediately examined before 
its mother's eyes, and was found free 
from even the leaſt blemiſh or mark of 
any kind. 

Thoſe who maintain the force of 
imagination in pregnant women, muſt 
not only know the uncertainty of it, but 
are alſo forced to allow of capriciouſneſs 


in its action, which is pait their com- 


prebenſion. It ſeems as if the imagina- 
tion can never be affected with the beau- 
tiful, its power is circumſcribed to paint 
deformed objects only. A lady has re- 
marked attentively the beauty of a pic- 
ture, yet neither would the proportion 
of the drawing, nor the nobleneſs and 
regularity of the features affect her ima- 
- ination, and be impreſt on the infant's 
body ; no, the child will be born with a 
frightful drapery abour it, or carry tn its 
countenance the paleneſs of a dying 
virgin. However beautiful the perſon 


may be who 1s taken notice of by a 


pregnant woman, their beauty never 
ſtrikes her imagination, bur if by chance 
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the perſon has a ſmall mark on the ſkin, 
or the hand; or ſome ſlight deformity.in 
the ſituation of their fingers, *tis this 
which affects her imagination, tis this 
which will be marked on the body of the 
child; ſurely the child deſerves ſome com- 
penſation for this, but it has none at all, 
becauſe theſe effects are not produced 
by the force of the mother's imagination. 

Is it then poſſible that the mother's 
longing cannot be the cauſe of any 
of thoſe marks which appear on the 
bodies of newborn infants? Do thoſe 
longings, ſurprizes, and ſudden and in- 
voluntary agitations produce no effects? 
Pardon me madam, there do reſult ſome 
effects from them, they may even 
occaſion marks on the ſkin of the 
child; this acknowledgement will per- 
haps ſurprize you; if it excites your curi- 
olity, I promiſe to ſatisfy you of the 
truth of this aſſertion in my next. 


1 am, &c. 
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The mechamſm thro which the force of 


imagination in pregnant women, can 0c- 

caſion deformities, and diſorders, in the 
body of the child. The likeneſs of ſome 
marks with a particular object, can be the 
ect of chance only. 


Mapau, 


N obedience to your commands, I 


ſhall endeavour to determine the force 
of imagination in pregnant women. You 
will not find it in the leaſt contradictory 
to what I have already had the honour of 
writing to you on this ſubject. 
Objects affect the ſoul, and in con- 


ſequence thereof the ſoul acts upon the 
body: we are ignorant of the means, 
but it is not the leſs true that our paſſions 


make very ſtrong impreſſions on us. 


Hence our blood is agitated, circulates 


with violence, puffs up the veſſels, and 
we feel the effort of its impulſe in every 
part of the body. This violent impulſe 


in the blood is ſometimes ſuperior to 


the reſiſtance of the veſſels deſtined to 


contain it, and experience has frequently 


fhewn 
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ſhewn us, that a ſpitting of hlood, or 
an apoplexy, has been the conſequence, 
according as the veſſels (which were 
too weak to reſiſt this effort) were 
ſituated in the breaſt or head. We are 
ſubject to paſſions thro' which the cir- 
culation of the blood is ſuſpended, this 
we experience in ſome moments of ſur- 
prize and terror: when the heart is con- 
vulſed, it contracts itſelf with greater 
violence, and for a much longer ſpace of 
time, than in it's natural ſtate; hence 
the blood is thrown with greater ra- 
pidity towards the external parts, and 
cannot be freely returned, becauſe this 
convulſive contraction of the heart op- 
poſes the dilatation of thoſe cavities. of 
the heart, into which the veins ſhould 
return it, and an exceſſive and unexpected 
joy may produce the ſame effects; the 
courſe of the blood - might even be 
entirely ſtopped, and death be the con- 
ſequence. „ 

In theſe two extreams that the paſſions 
throw us, I mean either as to the ex- 
ceſſive rapidity of the circulation of the 
blood, or as to the ſuſpenſion of it's 
courſe; it's effort acts generally on all the 
veſſels, and on every particular part; if any 
of them are overpowered by this effort, 
it is not becauſe it acted more violently 

| 12 en 
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on that part than another, but becauſe that 
part was weaker; it is not the motion in 
general of the blood that fixes the place 
of the rupture or dilatation of the veſſels, 
but it is the diſpoſition of the veſſel that 
determines the effect. 

The blood of the mother paſſes from 
her to the child, and returns from the 
child to the mother z if it's courſe is pre- 


cipitate, or ſuſpended in the body of the 


mother, the child muſt partake of theſe 
different ſenſations, and by a neceſſary 
conſequence the blood of the child muſt 
make a greater effort upon all the veſſels 
of its body, and thoſe which form the 
- umbilical chord, by which it is joined to the 
belly of it's mother. The effects are 


ſometimes fatal, the child dies, or the 


hemorrhage cauſes a miſcarriage. 

The effects of this general effort of the 
blood, ſo great on certain occaſions, in 
ſome is confined to- the dilatation of the 
veſſels of the ſkin, or of ſome miliary 
glands; which produces currants, ſtraw- 
berries, mulberries, or marks of wine; 
but always according to the diſpoſition 
the external veſſels were in. This diſpoſi- 


M alone, as I had the honour of aequaint- 


g you before madam, can determine 
the particular effects of this general effort; 
this alone determines the aac and 280 
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of the mark; all that imagination did, 
was to excite or ſuſpend the general mo- 
tion of the blood. Fe | 
A fact of conſequence often cited 

in favour of the force of imagination, 
proves clearly what I advance, We are 
told of a child that fell violently ill, be- 
cauſe it's mother, during her pregnancy, 
ſaw a perſon afflicted with the ſame diſ- 
order. The fact is poſſible; but it 
furniſhes us with a freſh proof againſt the 
force of imagination; in fact, madam, 
were we to ſuppoſe that the imagination 
of the mother can mark the body of the 
child with the figure of the objects 
which have ſtruck the mother, we ought. 
always, as has been ſaid before, to reſtrain 
that power to objects ſhe could be ac- 
quainted with. To tell a country girl 
of the goodneſs of a pine-apple, without 
deſcribing it's form, would never make 
her have a deſire to eat it? In vain her 
imagination would ſuggeſt to her an idea 
of taſtes ſhe has no knowledge of: it 
would never repreſent to her the form 
of a pine-apple; conſequently it could 
never mark the body of the child in her 
womb, with the reſemblance of that fruit. 
Let us reaſon upon this principle, and 
conſider two things in the diſorder in 
| "2 queſtion; 
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queſtion ; the cauſe of the diſorder, and 
it's external effect; which of theſe two 


objects ſtruck. the mother: She ſaw a 


pron in convulſions: but without 
nowing either the defect of the nervous 
fibres, or that of the veſſels, which cauſes 
the diſorder: this would eſcape the fight of 


the moſt penetrating anatomiſts. The 


ſole object that ſtruck the imagination of 
the mother, and the only thing ſhe 1s ac- 
quainted with, is the figure of a man in 


convulſions: conſequently that external 


ßgure only, was what ſhe could mark the 
child's body with; which nevertheleſs did 


not happen. The child is born with that 
diſpoſition in the brain which cauſes con- 


vulſions. The imagination of the mother 
which has not impreſſed upon the body 


of the child, the figure of the object that | 


ſhe was acquainted with, and which alone 
ſtruck her, has conveyed into the brain 
of the infant an impreſſion ſhe has no 
knowledge of, of which ſhe can have no 


idea, and which never ſtruck her; you 
. perceive madam, that it is impoſſible. 


This diſcompoſure of the child's brain 


is in reality a conſequence of the terror 
which affected the mother; but that terror 


. fuſpendig ihe circulation in general, 
” 7 _ acted 
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acted on the whole maſs of the blood; in 
the effort to which all the veſſels were 
expoſed, thoſe of the brain ſuffered 
ſome alteration ; it could not reſult from 
any particular impreſſion of the mother's 
imagination; but becauſe the veſſels of 
the brain made leſs reſiſtance than thoſe 

of other parts to counterballance the 
effect, and gave way too much; hence 
aroſe this diſpoſition to convulſions. 
If the want of reſiſtance had happened 

in the breaſt, it would have cauſed ſome 
diſorder in the lungs; if it had been in 
the veſſels of the ſkin, it would have 
cauſed a dilatation of the fibres thereof, 
either in the veſſels, or in the glands; and 
thoſe dilatations might have repreſented 
diverſe objects. The ſame terror might 
have cauſed all thoſe accidents, becauſe A. 
they are only determined by a prediſ- 
poſition, in the different parts of the | 
child's body. In a violent cough, or 1 
ſneezing, the motion of the blood is greatly —— 
accelerated, but the effort is general. If — | 
when it is ſtrongeſt, a hand was already - — | 
indiſpoſed, it would feel an acute pain; the | 
motion impreſſed by the cough would . 
cauſe, but it would not determine the 
place of the pain; it would be felt in 


ö 
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the foot, if that was indiſpoſed, inſtead 
14 of. 
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of the hand. The pain that coughing. 
or ſneezing, would give the foot. or hand 
when. indiſpoſed, would equally be ex- 
75 cited by whatever could agitate the 
blood, or ſuſpend it's courſe: a fever or 
ſodden heat would produce the ſame. 
effect. The ſame holds good as to the, 
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Fa body of the child. the want of reſiſtance, 


2 N 0 once allowed in the brain, it muſt, 
conſequently occalian a diſpoſition to con- 
vulſive diſorders, whatever was the cauſe: 


= of the mother's fright. The unexpected 


fight af the perſon moſt dear to her, would, 
produce the ſame effect, if it, occaſioned 


| | , great ſurprize: it is ſufficient (if the courſe. 


of the blood was violently ſuſpended) to 
make the brain ſuffer in conſequence. of 
the ſuppoſed prediſpoſition. 

Surely madam, ſuch ſtrong reaſons 
muſt convince. I draw this conſequence. 
from them: that two, different objects, 
which had ſucceſſively ſtruck the. mother, 

might concur to produce a mark upon 
the body of the child, which. bad no 
alluſion to thoſe objects. III ſuppoſe, for. 
example, that the ſkin which covers the 
hand of the child, was not. ſolid enough. 
to reſiſt a great effort of the; blood; 
if in that caſe the mother was, moved 
with a ſtrong apprehenſion; at the. ies 
8 i 
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of a ſpider, the ſuſpenſion of the courſe. 
of. the blood which would enſue, would. 
augment the general effort, the veſſels: of 
the hand would be dilated, and a red ſpot. 
would appear in conſequence thereof; 
the dilated veſſels having much leſs ſpriog, 
are more diſpoſed to a greater relax- 
ation; if then the mother was to feel a 
lively emotion of joy or anger, her blood 
would be agitated thereby, and this agita - 

tion would communicate itſelf to "the 
blood of. the child; the veſſels already. 
_ dilated by terror, at the ſight of a 
ſpider, would be more dilated in the 
ſecond effort, cauſed by joy or anger;' 
the red ſpot would be enlarged: the ob- 
jects that ſtruck the mother have no re- 
lation to one another, nevertheleſs they 
have concurred to the ſame effect, be- 
cauſe they have augmented the general 
effort of the blood on the veſlels:; to 
this only is their power confined: a fever 
might produce or encreaſe the ſame effect; 
what is particular, depends n on the 


| diſpoſition of the part. 


After what has been ſaid, can it be 
objected madam, that children are born 
with marks which their mothers foretold, 
on account of ſome objects that had 
ſtruck their imagination? You have ſeen 
how incapable imagination is, to fix 

the 
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the place or the form of a mark; thiat this 
depends on the diſpoſition of the veſſels; 
and as nothing can determine their diſpo- 
tion, this muſt be looked on as the effect 
of meer chance. A mark which has been 
foretold, has once in 1000 times hap- 
pened to anſwer its deſcription; ano- 
ther effect of chance, which may ſerve to 
ſupport the prejudice of thoſe who do not 
reaſon, but can have no influence on 
thoſe, who, like you madam, are only 
convinced by truth. 
I am, dee. 
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Of what is underſtood by the effect of chance, 
Denarites, and other figured ſtones. | 


I Mapan, | 
| OUR remarks are ab it is dan- 
gerous to regard as an effect of 
— 3M thoſe ſingularities which the de- 
fenders of the force of Imagination in 
pregnant women, alledge as proofs of 
their opinion. They fancy that chance 
is quoted as an impenetrable, but acting 
cauſe; but J do not uſe this expreſſion- 
in that ſenſe, I look upon {as the effect of 
3 8 chance,) 
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chance, ) the reſult of certain combina- 
tions and events, which depend on no 
particular independant cauſe, vary per- 
petually, and are met with by accident 
only. Tis thus we regard as the effect of 
mere chance, all the different figures 
which are ſeen in flints, ſtones, and in 
agates; ſuch as plans of cities, figures 
of plants, trees, animals, &c. I quote 
madam, facts which are familiar to you; 
recolle& a large collection of the fineſt 
dendrites; you there ſee plants diſ- 
tinguiſhed by their ſtalks; their leaves, 
flowers and ſeeds, all differently colour- 
ed; you remark trees whoſe branches 
arife from a trunk covered with moſs, 
which ſpread themſelves regularly to form 
a round thicket; others reſemble a row of 
trees and buſhes planted on the ſide of a 
river, and reflected by the mirror of its 
water? theſe dwarfs growing on a bot- 
tom red as a Volcano, bear on their brown 
ſtems, flowers of a lively red; ſome are like 
human heads dreſſed in ſquare bonnets, of 

which one may imagine one recollects the 
features: it would be endleſs to remind 
you of every thing this rich collection con- 
tains. It is not a buly imagination which 
has produced theſe figures; they have been 
formed by the condenſation of a fluid 
which 
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which has inſinuated itſelf into different 
parts of the ſtone; according as it met 
with greater or leſs eaſe to ſtrain through, 
towards one ſide, rather than towards the 
other, its track has formed different 
figures. This facility of ſtraining through 
the pores of the ſtone, which it meets 
with in one place more than another, de- 
pends on the ſituation of the internal parts 
of the ſtone, an arrangement, which no 
independant cauſe can have power to 
direct, and which is ſubject to change: the 
courſe of the overflowing of this juice, 
and the effect reſulting from it, are then 
both the mere effect of chance. If chance, 
taken in this ſenſe, occaſions ſuch perfect 
reſemblances, I- foreſee no inconvenience 
in aſcribing to ir, thoſe we ſre on the 
bodies of children; I have proved that 
the force of Imagination cannot mark 
any thing, and that the figures ob- 
* ſerved there, depend on the greater or 
leſs reſiſtance of the ſolids, this greater 
/, or leſs reſiſtance of the ſolids, not 
| being determined by any independant 


_ / cauſe, vanes infinitely, and conſequently 


produces a variety of figures. If they 
ſeem to repreſent a currant, rather than a 
carnation, it is then only the effect of 
mere chance; an event which depends 
2 5 0 
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on chance, cannot be foreſeen, and the 
correſpondence of a like event, with the 


prediction, however exact it may be, ought 


7 
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never to be regarded but as a ſecond 


* . effect of chance. +, e 


I am, &c. 
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Of the child born with its limbs frafured. 


"Madan, | 
HE caſe of a child's limbs being 
fratured, does not make in the 
leaſt againſt my aſſertion : it only proves 
that the ideas, the paſſions, and the fears 
of the mother, communicate themfelves 
to the child. I believe I have thoroughly 
convinced you already, of the impoſſibility 


of ſuch a communication; bur if it was 
as true as it is falſe, what wou'd be the 


conſequence? the child wou'd be affected 
at the fight of a diſtorted perſon, in the 


ſame manner as the mother. Since the. 
bones of the mother are not broke, thro' 


the terror the mother is thrown into, 
the bones of the child cannot be affected 


by it; ſince the terror of the child, in pro- 


portion tothe ſtate of its brain, wou'd only ke 
| followed 
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followed by efforts proportioned to the 
weakneſs of all its parts. But let us 


ſuppoſe, madam, all proportion deſtroyed, 


and terror in the child, as ſtrong as in the 
mother ; the only reſult wou'd be, that 
the effect wou'd be much greater than 
the weakneſs of the child could bear. 

What then are the effects of fear? Ex- 


perience tells us every day what they are. 


— a 


A convulfive contraction of the heart, 
of the reaſt, and of all the muſcles of 
the belly. In this ſituation, the blood is 


thrown out of the heart with violence, and 


it's return is ſuſpended: all theſe dif- 


ferent impreſſions can only cauſe a general 


motion of the blood, the conſequence of 
which would be the diſplacingof a part, as 


much only as it was prediſpoſed there- 
to. Therefore the effect of a very 


great fright might ſuſpend the cir- 
culation of the blood, ſo as to ſuffa- 


cate the child; but in the general 


motion, nothing could cauſe an im- 


preſſion upon the arms and legs, ſooner 
than on the other parts of the body, if 


5 they were not already diſpoſed to it, in- 
dependently of the mother's imagination: 
I have already giving you my reaſons for 


Ti Are that by the | effect of the 


this.. 
But, madam, to admit every ching 5 
that favours the opinion I write againſt, 


W 
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ight, the child fell into convulſions, 
Which particularly affected it's arms and 
legs; yet it's bones would not be broke. 
Convulſions may diſlocate an arm, but 
cannot break it, becauſe being pliant, 
it eaſily yields to the effort that draws 
it; in convulſions, motion is violent 
and involuntary; but it is performed by 
the ſame parts as perform moderate and 
voluntary motion. It is always by the 
ſame muſcles, that the arm is voluntarily 
moved towards the breaſt, or forced by 
the violence of convulſions. In both mo- 
tions the bone of the arm does not 
reſiſt; turning every way in a round 
cavity, it ealily yields to all kind of 
motion; therefore cannot break. It is 
ſaid nevertheleſs that a contuſion has 
been feen. which formed a demicircle, and 
ſpread over half the arm. This is ano- 
ther proof it cannot be the effect of con- 
vulfions. In fact, madam, the muſcles 
draw back the parts, towards the fixed 
points to which they are attached, be- 
cauſe the action of muſcles depends on 
their ſhortning their fibres, and conſe- 
quently the extremities approach nearer 
the centre. If, during a violent convullive 
fit, a contuſion happens to a muſcle, it is 
by the rupture of ſome veſſels, and conſe- 
quently, cæteris paribus, that rupture muft 
* happen 
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pen in the place where the greateſt 
effort is exerted; the greateſt effort 
would be in the centre of the muſcle. 
Therefore, ſuppoſing, in a general con- 
vulſion of the muſcles of the arm, the 
fibres of all the muſcles are contuſed or 
ruptured, in the centre of thoſe muſcles; 
yet there would happen no circular contu- 
fion, ſince the centre of all thofe muſcles 
anſwers to different points thro? the whole 
length of the arm. Whenever thoſe 
muſcles have ſuffered a contuſion, we 
muſt ſeek for another cauſe than convul- 
fions, to explain the marks on the ſkin, 
which has no connexion with the muſ- 
cles, and which in the moſt violent con- 
vulſions, can only receive an impreſſion. 
in conſequence of the g-neral motion of 
the blood, or by the interruption of the 
fame only. 

Theſe reunited reaſons taken from the 
-mechaniſm of the parts, prove that the 
moſt violent convulſions can neither break 
the bone of the arm of the infant in its 
mother's womb, nor mark on its ſkin 
theſe demicircular contuſions ; ſo that 
ſuppoſing the fright was communicated 


tom the mother to her child, and that 


in the child, it was not in proportion to 
the weakneſs of its "on; there could | 
| f not 


Fa if 
x 

? 

; 
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not reſalt from it any one of thoſe 
accidents which have been attributed | 
thereto. 5 
Since then, it is certain, that the 

mother's imagination cannot produce 
theſe effects, by any communication of 
her ideas or fears, the cauſe on which 

they depend, muſt be ſought for elſe- 
where, otherwiſe you will not allow that 

I have ſufficiently cleared up this ob- 
jection. Neither the motion of the blood 

in the child, nor the proportion be- 
tween the reſiſtance of the parts, with 

its impulſe, can be the cauſe of theſe 
accidents”; I can therein find out no 
mechaniſm which explains the correſpond-̃ 
ence that is met with between the 
contuſion of the ſkin of the muſcles, 

and the fracture of the bones: ſince theſe 
accidents anſwer to one ſame point, they 
muſt have been cauſed at the ſame time; 
there is no communication between theſe 
parts, capable of making them 'ſubſer- 
vient to, the action of any one ſame 
internal cauſe, nor is there more than 
one external cauſe, capable of Fa 
them. | 

There is one cauſe which ſeems the 

more probable, as it is the natural con- 

ſequence Ww thoſe ſudden and violent im- 
RE EG 3 Preſſions 
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preſſtons, which objects o terror cauſe 


ut us. 
There is nobody. but has peine 
in theſe moments, a violent contraction of 
the muſcles of the belly: two of theſe 
muſcles are extended anteriourly the 
whole length of the belly, and are attach- 
ed to two fixed points: externally they 
are divided into ſeveral portions, like ſo 
many different muſcles placed end ways 
together, and interſected by tranſverſe 
tendons; it is true, theſe tranſverſe tendons 
do not always penetrate the whole depth 
of the muſcles, but it happens ſome- 
times that they are very perceivable on 
their internal ſurface. This fact once 
eſtabliſned, let us conſider the ſituation 
of the infant in its mother's womb. This 
. ſituation varies, but it 1s moſt commonly 
placed there with its head upwards, with 
the face turned forwards, the arms ſtretched 
aut the length of the body, a little for- 
wards, the thighs bent in ſuch a manner: 
that the legs hang perpendicular to the 
reſt of the body. By its ſize it puſhes 
outwards all the muſcles of the belly, 

The tranſverſe tendons yield leſs to this 
effort, than the other parts of the muſ- 
cles; their texture being more compact 


| hinders their Gilaration. When theſe 
£36: Hu +" | muſcles 
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muſcles are contracted, they exert a great 
force to take their direction, and ſtrongly 
compreſs the body of the child, which 
oppoſes their action; but this compreſſion 
is greateſt in thoſe. parts which are im- 
mediately acted on by theſe tranſverſe 


tendons, becauſe every one of theſe js to 


be looked upon as the termination and 
fixed point of two muſcles. The effort 
/ by which they approach the right line 
from whence the body of the child re- 
moves them, will be compoſed of the 
action of two muſcles. Add to this 
force, the ſolidity of theſe tranſverſe 
tendons, and you may eaſily make a 
compariſon. between them, and a rope 
applied to the arms and legs of the child, 
by violentjerks. There cannot be the 
/ leaſt doubt but there would reſult from 
this, contuſions of the ſkin, muſcles, and 
bones of the tender body of the child. 
Theſe compreſſions would at the fame 
time, and in the correſponding points, 
confound the diſpoſition of the veſſels, 
the diſtribution of the nutritious Juice, 
and leave impreſſions which in the ſequel 
can never be effaced.  _ mn 
If you have the leaſt doubt madam, 
of theſe muſcles being able to produce 
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ſo violent a compreſſion, recollect, that 


hyſteric fit, the convulfion of theſe muſ- 
cles reſiſts the force of ſeveral ſtron 
people; but you will perhaps aſk, if the 


- Kind as to make ſuch a ſtrong com- 


preſſion, whence happens it that this 


accident is ſo rare that hardly two in- 
ſtances of it are to be met with? I 


if the force of imagination was capable of 


- tively, that the ſtructure of theſe muſcles 
cannot always produce theſe. effects, be- 
cauſe it is very ſeldom that the tranſverſe 
tendons paſs entirely thro' the internal ſur- 
face of the muſeles; and this precaution of 
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preſſion,) is a proof of the danger to 
which children in the womb would have 
been expoſed, if theſe tranſverſe tendons 
had conſtantly penetrated thro' the in- 
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as compact, and as apparent on the in- 
ternal as the external ſurface. - _ 


Alfter this explication, it is eaſy to decide 
how far the ſight of a perſon racked. on 
N | „ the 
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in a weak perſon, in the acceſs of an 


ſtructure of theſe muſcles is of ſuch a 


might aſk you the ſame queſtion, ſup- 
_poling the power of imagination: theſe _ 
accidents would happen more frequently 


producing them. But I anſwer more poſi- 


nature, (if I may be allowed the ex- 


ternal ſurface of the muſcles, and were 


— 
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the wheel, and the imagination of the 
mother, which has been ſtruck by this 
object, have contributed to form theſs 
contuſions and fractures in the child's 

body. The whole is reduced to the cons 
vulſion of two muſcles. Could not this 
convulſion be excited, but at the ſight 
of this unhappy wretch only ? The fall 
of an houſe, the unexpected report of” 
a gun, might produce the ſame effect. 
It is not then the object of the fright - 
/ which determines the nature of the 
marks obſerved on the body of the child; 

but the contraction of the muſcles. Any 
other object under the ſame circumſtances 
might produce the ſame accident. Thus 
madam, you muſt be thoroughly cou. 
vinced, that this example which has f 
much impoſed on Mallebranche, proves 
nothing at all in favour of the force ß 
imagination 1n pregnant women, 8 
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